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INTRODUCTION. 



The mass of literature of which Pope and his writings 
have been the subject might seem at first sight to render 
further critical examination uimcccssary. So far as the purely 
literary quality of his work is concerned, criticism has 
nothing left to do except to compare tlie judgments already 
pronounced, and to select those most in harmony witli the 
standards of our century. To add to the number of these 
a?stlictic and necessarily subjective opinions is not our pur- 
pose. Literary estimates must deal with the contents and 
the general spirit of tlie poet's work: our sole study is that 
of fonn. 

It is evident that a popular biography or liistory of lite- 
rature can present but a supoifieial account of the peculiarities 
of a poet's versification; and even the most extensive suitcvs 
of the history of English verse are compelled to dismiss indi- 
vidual poets ^) with a necessarily incomplete examination.*) 
But tlio conclusions reached in these works afford abiuulant 
material for investigation and even disngreenient, and enable 
us shai-ply to define the questions which will occupy us in 
this discussion. 

1. Most critics, even those who hardly consent to call 
Pope a poet, have agreed that his verso is a model of rcgu- 

*) Lack of space compels the omisHion of much material illastrativo 
of the usage of the minor Hcventocuth century poets, though I have incor- 
I)orated the conclusions reached. 

•) For example, Schipper dismisses Pope's vei-se of dve accents in a 
single section. Englischo Mctrik H. pp. 216—217; Drj-den i-eceives about 
three pages (212—215); "Waller and Denham, eleven lines Qu 211). 
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larity and correctne8&^) Tliat he bestowed endless pains upon 
his poems, and made the theoretically ^correct" verse his ideal 
is perhaps the most striking fact of his biography.*). Tlie 
numerous passages in his works that expressly speak of his 
art') show to what extent the theory of versification had taken 
poRsession of his thinking. 

TIjo first question then before us is this: How closely 
HoQH Vo]yQ follow the laws of a tlioorotically perfect verse and 
rhynio systoni? 

2. Critics are aga^od tlmt although Pope had studied 
with caiX) the earlier English poets, such as Chaucer and 
Spenser, he fomiod his vci*sification upon the jwcts of the 
Hcvc'iitoonth century. Except for an occasional reference we 
shall, therefore, take no account of the poets who lived before 
the year 1600, and shall concentrate our attention upon those 
^mtel's who were his acknowledged models.*) The chief 
names are Waller, Denham, Dryden, Garth. Less important 
for our pm*poso are Rochester, Cowley, Walsh, Addision. Study 
of these writei*s leads to the second topic of our investigation : 
— In what respects docs Pope's versification follow that of his 



') Schipiior, Eiigli«che Metrik II., i». 210; A. W. Waid, Pojte (Globe 
chI.) p. 100; 8. JohiiKon, Lifoof Popo; Kngol, Gesch. d. engl. Lit. 286—288; 
Filoii, llistoiru du la Lit. Aiigl. p. 345; Bluibtreu, Gosch. d. ongl. Lit. L 
\m\ Pattison, in AVnid'H English PootH 111. r*7, (J7; Coloridgo, Biog. Liter. ' 
p. U) (uote); p. 272; Ilettner, Lit. d. 18. Jaluh. L 214, 249; Jaino, Hist. 
of Eiig. Lit. B. Ill Chai». VII. 2—4; A. AV. Wai-d, Profnco to Foil's • 
"Works, Memoir XII.; Gummorc, IIaiid)K)ok of Poetics pp. 210— 2U; Gosse, 
From Shak. to Poik) 204. 

•) A. AV.Wai-d, Poj^e (Globe od.) p. 274 note; Stephen, Life of Popo 
pp. 17—19, 24—26, 35, 70, 75, 102, 188, 195—198; Spence, Anecdotes. 

•) Pisooui-se on Pastoral Poetiy; E. C. 143—145, 253—254, 337—338, 
344—363, 669—670, 681—682; Proface to AVorks (1716); Ep. A. 125—130, 
1 17— 148, 185—188; Ilor. Sat. B. L S. L 23-26; Hor. Ep. B. U. E. L 
97—100, 263—275. 

*) A. W. AVard, Pope (Globe ed.) p. 176; Stephen, Life of Pope p. 6; 
Hcttner, Gesch. d. Lit. d. 18. Jahrh. L 239; Saintsbury in AVai-d's £!ng. 
Fdeta UL 13; Gosse in AVai-d's Epig. Pdeta III. 6—7, 271. 
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seventeenth century models, and in what respects is his yerse 
an advance^) upon theirs? 

The pages that follow are an attempt to answer these two 
questions. 

List of AuthoritieB. 

I. Textual. 

Chaucer. The Prologue, KnightoH Tiilo, Nouno Prestos Tale. 

Ed. by Rev. Kichard MoitIh. Oxford, 1876. 

Poetical Works of GoofJroy Chaucer. Ed. by Tyrwhitt, 
London 1877. [Orig. 1778]. 
Denham. Poems and TrnnslntionH by Sir John Donhnnu 

London, 1719. 

Unfortunately the vorsos arc not numbered, so that my 
references are to the poem or to the page. 
Dryden. Select Poems by Drydcn. Ed. by "W. D. Christie. 

Oxford, 1874. 
Garth. Poetical Works of Sir Samuel Garth. London 1807. 
SDlton. English Poems by John Milton. Ed. by R C. Browne. 

Oxford; 2 vols. 1877—78. 
. Longfellow, H. W. Poetical Works. Boston, 1880. 

) Pope Poetical Works of Alexander Pope*) edited with Notes 

and Introductory Memoir by Adolphus William Ward. 

London, 18G9. 
Temiyson. Complete Works of Alfred Tennyson. London; 

2 vols, 1877. 
Waller. Poetical Works of Edmund Waller . . . from 

Mr. Fcnton's 4« Ed., 1729. Bell's 2d Ed.; Edinbui'gh; 

2 vols, 1784. 
Ward, T. H. The English Poets: Selections with critical In- 
troductions by various writers and a General Introduction 
by Matthew Arnold. Ed. by Thos. H. Ward. London 
and New- York; 4 vols; 1881. 



») S. Johnson in his Life of Pope speaks of the versification of the 
PcisUyraU as without precedent. 

A - ■) AU references are to this edition. 

/ 1* 
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n. PUlologleal. 

Anglia, Zeitechrift f ttr engUscho PhUologie. Bd. IV, VII, VUL 
♦Bailey, N. An Universal Etymological Eng. Dictionarj'. 

London, 1753. [Ist. ed. 1728]. 
♦Buchanan, J. Essay on PronunciatioiL London, 1766. 
♦Bullokar. William Bullokar's Booke at Laige for the Amend- 
ment of Orthographic for English Speech, 1580. 
♦Butler, Charles. The English Grammar, or the Institution of 
Letters, Syllables and Wonls in the English Tongue 
... Oxfoi-d, 1633. 
♦Cheke. Joannis Cheki Angli do Piwiunciationo Graecae 

potissinium linguae disputationcs etc. Basle, 1555. 
♦Cooper, C. Grammatica Linguae Anglieanae. London, 1685. 
Diydon, J. Preface to The Rival Ladies and other plays. 
♦Dyche, Th. Guide to the English Tongue. London, 1710. 
Ellis, Alex. J. On Early English Pronunciation with Especial 
Rcfcronco to Shakspore and Chaucer. Parts I — IV. Lon- 
don, 1869—1874. E. E. Text Soc. 
Elze, K. Grundriss dcr cngl. Phi^ologie. Halle, 1888. 
♦The Expert Orthographist, 1704. 

♦Pmnklin, B. Phonetic tmnscription of a letter to Miss Ste- 
phenson, 1768. 
♦Gill, Alex. Logonomia Angliea. Ist. Ed. 1619: 2d Ed. 1621. 
Guest, E. A History of English Rhythms. Xew Ed. Ed. by 

Rev. W. W. Skeat. I^)ndun, 1882. 
Gummere, F. B. Handbook of Poetics. Boston, 1885. 
♦Hart, J. M\ Orthographic etc., 2d Ed. London, 1569. 
♦Hodges, R. A special help to Orthographic. London 1643. 
♦Jones, J. Practiral Phonography. London, 1701. 

♦ AttthoritioH markctl ♦ aro Bubmitted to criticrl cxamitmtion by Ellis 
(Early Entj. Pron. U p. 31 ff.). The gi-oat vpIuo of ElliM's work is that 
hti hiw almtrai'ted nil thnt in iin|ioitniit in thoso raro and in most caHos 
iiiaccwsiblu books, nnd thus ropublishod a sort of libituy of original souwos 
His ])lnn unhappily conipi^ls ondless lalior to ono who oonibinos tho scattored 
matorial. 

A criticol examination of EUis^rt conduKions is given by llolthaus. 
Beitrilgo «ur Oosch. d. cngl. Vocale, Anglia, A'UI. h. 2. s. 86—144. 
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Koch, C. F. Hist. Oramm. d. engl. Sprache. 2te Aafl; Eass^J, / 

Bd. I. 1882; Bd. H. 1878. / 

K5rting, G. Encyclopftdie d. engL PhUologie. HeUbronn, 1888. r 
♦Lediard, Grammatica Anglieana Critica' by. Thos. Lediard. ^) j 

Hambui^, 1725. • 

Marsh, G. P. Lectures on the Eng. Language. New York and \ 

London, 1860. j 

Origin and Hist, of tlieEngl. Language. New York, 1882 ■ ^ 

(First ed. 1862). 
Mayor, J. B. Dr. Guest and Dr. Abbott on English Metre. 

Phil. Soc. Trans. 1873—74. 
*SDegc, G. The Great French Dictionary. London, 1688. 
Morris, R. Elementaiy Lessons in Hist. Engl. Gram. New York, 

1886. 
* Palsgrave. Los clarcissement de la Langue Francoyse . . . 

par John Palsgrave, 1530. 
♦Price, 0. English Orthoginphie. Oxford, 1668. 
*Salcsbury. A Dictionary in Englyshe & Welshe ... -^ 

Ix)ndon, 1547 : 1567. 
Schippcr,J. Englische Motrik Bd.Ln.Heftl. Bonn, 1881. 1888. -^ 
♦Sheridan, T. General Diet, of the Engl. Lang. 1780. 
Siovei-s, E. Angclsiichsische Gramniatik.*) Halle, 1882. 

Same. Trans, and ed. bv Albeii: S. Cook. Boston, 1885. -^ 
Skeat, W. W. Concise Etymological Diet, of the Eng. Lang. — ^ 

Now York, 1882. 
Principles of Engl. Etymology. First Series . . 

Oxford, 1887. 
Sweet, H. Handbook of Phonetics. Oxford, 1877. 

History of English Sounds. Oxfoi^d, 1888. 
ten Brink, B. Chaucer's Sprache und Vei-skunst. Leipzig, 1884. 
Tynvhitt, Th. On the Vei'sification of Chaucer (see Ed. in 

Texts). ^ 

Walker, J. A Critical Pronouncing Diet. London, 1817. > 



^) Lodiaixl tranHcribes numerous English words in Gomian letters to 
indicate the pronunciation. 

*) I have not had access to the second German edition. 
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^'Wallis. Joannis Wallisii Qrammatica lingo® Aoglicanae 

. . . l8t Ed. 1653; 2d 1664; 6th 1699. 
'Whitney, W. D. Language and the Study of Language. 5 th 
ed. New York. -(No. date). 
* ^WilkinS) J. An Essay towards a Real Cliaracter and a 
Philosophical Language. 1669. 

IIL Biographical and Historical. 

Adams, W. D. Dictionaiy of Eng. Lit Loudon, Paris and 

New York. (No. date). 
Allibone, S. A. Critical Dictionary of Eng. Literature. 3 vols. 

London, 1881. 
Bloibtreu, E. Oes(*li. d. ehgl. Lit. Leipzig, Bd. L IL (No. date). 
Carrutlicrs, K. Life and Lottei*s of ]?ope. London, 1858. 
Coleridge, 8. T. Biographia Litcraria. London (Bohn's Ed.). 

No. date. 
Coui1hi»po, W. J. Addison (Eng. Men of Lottow). 
Doctz, Alexander Pope. Leipzig, 1876. 
Dowdon, E. Primer of Shakspcre. New York, 1878. 
Filon« A. Histoire de la Litt6rature Anglaise .... 

Paris, 1883. 
OosBC, E. From Shakespeare to Pope. Cambridge, 1885. 

A Hist, of Eighteenth Ccntuiy Literature. London, 1889. 
Hottner, H. Oescli. d. cngl. Literatur . . . von 1660 — 

1770. 3to Autl. Braunschweig, Bd. L, 1871. 
Johnson, S. Lives of Waller, Dry den. Pope. [Lives of the 

Poets], 
Koiting, G. Onindriss d. Oesch. d. cngl. Lit. MUnster i. W., 

1887. 
Morlcy, H. A Fii-st Sketch of Eng. Lit. Fourth ed. (No. 

date). London, Paris, New York. 
Saintsbury, G. Dryden. [Eng. Men of Letters]. 
Stephen, L. Pope. [Eng. Men of Letters]. 
Taine, Aug. Hyp. Histoire de la Lit. Anglaise. Translated by 

H. Van I^un (1871). 
New York, 2 vols in 1; 1879. 
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▲bbreTlatlont. 



The few instances in which the same letters denote dif- 
ferent works will cause no confusion, as in each case the 
names of the autliors — "Waller, Dryden, Pope — accompany 
the abbreviation. 



A. A. 


Absalom and Achitophol (Dryden). 


A. M. 


Aimiw SDi-abilis^) (Dryden). 


A. R. 


Astraea Redux (Dryden). 


C. 


Pi-ologue to Cato. 


Chor. 


ChoniH to Brutus. 


D. 


Dundad. 


D. C. 


Dying Christian. 


El. A. 


Eloisa to Abolard. 


E. C. 


Essay on Criticism. 


E. M. . 


Essay on Man. 


Ep. 


Epistle. 


Epit. 


Ei)itaph. 


E. 8. 


Epilogue to Satii*cs. 


Ep. A. 


Epistio to Arbuthnot. 


Fab. Dry. 


Pablo of Dryope. 


Frng. . 


Fragments OVallcr). 


Hor. Ep. 


Epistles of Horace. 


Hor. Sat 


Siitii-cs of Horace. 


J. M. 


January and May. 


H. P. 


Hind and Panther (Dryden). 


J. S. 


Epilogue to Jane Shore. 


L. P. S. 


To Liuly Francis Shirley. 


M. or Misc. 


Miscellanies (Waller). 


M. 


Messiah (Pope). 


M. E. 


Moral Essays. 


0. C. 


Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell (Dryden), 


0. S. 


Ode on Solitude. 


Pas. or P. 


Pastorals. 



*) References to A. M. mid 0. C. give the number of the stanza. 
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ProL Prologue. 

R L Religio Laid (Dryden). 

R L. I. etc. Rape of tlie Look (Pope). 

8. D. 

S. P. 

St C. 

T. P. 

T. 8. 

U. L. 

Univ. Pr. 

V. and P. 

W. B. 

^X. F. 



Satires of Donne. 

Sappho to Phaon. 

Ode for Miisic on St. Cecilia's Day. 

Temple of Fame. 

Thebais of Statins B. I. 

Elegy to an Unfortunate Lady. 

The Univci'sal Prayer. 

Yci-tumnus and Pomona. 

Wife of Bath. 

"Windsor Forest. 
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Part First 

Verse - Structure. 



In our examiruition of Popo's verse we sliall not consider 
the translations of the Iliad or the Odyssey. Of the verse tliat 
remains after this exclusion there are in all 15851 -lines. 
Of tliese all but 1468 are written in the iambic pentameter 
measure, as Pope would have called it For tlie subject of 
the first half of our discussion we have, then, the 14383 verses 
of ten syllables and five accents. This discussion will consist 
of an analysis of Pope's system of verification and a com- 
parison of his verso -forms with those of his acknowledged 
models of the seventeenth century.^) The examination of hi^ 
rhymes will form the subject of the second division. 

We may now proceed directly to the examination of Pope's 
general vei-se-scheme, but with some preliminary observations. 

To call Pope's vei'se iambic pentameter is another way 
of calling it vei-se of ten syllables. Yet a large proportion 
of the verses would contain more than ten syllables if every 
word were pronounced in full. Of these verses some can be 
reduced to the regular fonn by contraction, elision, and slm*- 
ring.«) 

1. Contraction or syncopation. 

Numerous examples occur on every page. Pope writes 
mbdu'd, ordain% ev'ry, o^er, heav% gmWal, infrest^ sov'* 

') For earlier use of Pope's favorite measure see Schipper, Englische 
' Metrik L 434—539; n. 193. 

•) Gummere, Handbook of Poetics p. 164 ; Schipper, Englische Metrik 
y II. pp. 95—115. 
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m 

reign, gen'raus, e^er, av^rice^ ne^er, flatVry^ floic'r*d, OoPnd, 
difference, ren'ean, DevH, des'prate, players, ^Sdeath etc. 

2. Elision. 

Wlien a find and initial vowel come together, the final 
vowel is frequently dropped, and the omission indicated by 
an apostrophe. Examples are: tli'a^rial P. L 16; th'approach 
P. m. 97; th'industrious IV. 51; th'etemal M. 48. In 
some cases the final vowel is retained: — to aid E. M. III. 
151; to each E. M. III. 71; to all P. I. 10; to case Ep. 
A. 131. 

Pope was fond of writing: — thro' ti*embling P. I. 5; 
tln-o' rocks P. III. 49 ; thro' the P. IV. 3 ; tho' long Ep. A. 
402; tho' ho lives Ep. A. 183; tho' my name Ep. A. 215; 
tho' it Hor. Sat. B. II. S. II. 59 — all cases in which tho 
scansion of the vei*sc i*cmains uninfluenced. 

Yon^ for yonder occui*8 in: — yon' slow oxen P. I. 
30; yon' lamb P. I. 33 etc. 

Such forms as 'twill, 'tivas, Uis, Htvere are found even 
when no vc^wcl occurs at tho end of the preceding word. 
In Pope's day prose writing as well as poetiy was full of 
such elisions. 

The elided and contracted forms: — Td, Til, you'd^ 
you'll, hc*ll, they'll are conmion in all of Pope's satirical 
verse. 

3. Shirriny, 

This difters from contraction and elision in that no 
lettei*K are cut out, but two or more syllables are so drawn 
together by rapid pronunciation as to preserve the accent 
of the verse. Tliis has always been an admitted license of 
the poets. Chaucer uses it fi'eoly.^) The 17 th century poets 
fumish nimiorous examples, though they are not common 
in Waller's verse. Denham and especially Diyden*) use 

this license more fi*eely. "His genuine and less guilty 

III ■ 

^) Gummcre, Handbook of Poetics p. 180. 

') Schipper remarks that Klumng in Diydon's verse is mostly of 
the ordinary soil Englischo Mctrik JJ. p. 212. 
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Wealth t*explore.** Denham, Cooper^s HilL v. 167; wliich 
shows slurring and olision. 

'*0r deviate from undoubted doctrine there." Drydon, 
H. and P. II 179. 

*'Full many a year his hateful head Imd been." R and 
P. I. 170. 

"Revolving many, a melancholy thought." Rand P. I. 512. 

In Pope examples aix) numerous: — 

''Then Nature deviates, and can man do less?" E.M. L 160. 

^afaaaftah iMnm'ng TAu ii ir i i oU^iiu liuw si^==B?g^.r * ^^-^ ^ 

Oh spread tliy Intlucnco, but restrain thy Rage. D. III. 122. 

'*Thino is tlio genuine head of many a house". D. IV. 243. 

'•The world had wanted many an Ullc song." Ep. A. 28. 



Some lines can not be reduced by contraction or elision 
or sluiTing to ten syllables. Such are: First, the lines con- 
taining feminine or double rhyme. The proportion of such 
vei*ses is not large. In some poems, as for example, the 
Pastorals, and Windsor Forest they are entirely lacking. 
\ "Waller and Denham used them very sparingly. Dryden was 

not so careful. The discussion of rhymes does not belong 
here, ana wo may reserve further discussion till we come 
to ti'cat of rhymes proper. 

Secondly, vci-ses of twelve syllables, or Alexandrines. 

The pi-oportion of Alexandrines in Pope's vei-se is very 
small, and the vei*se is expressly condemned in the Essay 
on Criticism.^) Its absence is hardly to be regi'otted, for 
with Pope's almost univei'sally end-stopt couplet the Alex- 
andrine is a most monotonous vei-se, broken by a middle 
caesura and only modified by a slight variation of the 
accents. The verse is very rare*) in Pope's later works 
and infrequent in all. He seems to have borrowed it 
from Dryden, with whom the Alexandrine is not uncom- 
mon.*) A. A. 861; H. P. I. 145. H. and P. I. 266). 



\ 



*) V. 356. •) Wnid's Pope, p. 59, note 4. 

«) Schiiiper, Englisclie Mctrik 11. 213; Oosso, Fit)m Shak. to Popo, 235. 
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Waller and Denham make littte or no use of it Examples 
from Pope oecur as follows: — M. 8, 108; T. F. 269, 441, 
472, 488, 496, Hor. £p. B. IL K L 269. 



n. 

VerMB elements. 

A perfectly regular verse should contain ten syllables. 
Theoretically a verse can therefore contain ten monosyllables, 
five dissyllables, and conceivably perhaps even two words of 
five syllables each. In practice, however, monosyllabic lines 
form but a small percentage of the whole. In E. C. 347 
vPopo says: "And ten low words oft creep in one dull line". 
He here condemns tlio earlier seventeenth century poets — as 
for instance Donne*) — whose accents arc so multiplied by 
the use of uninqMirtant monosyllables that almost all progres- 
sive "iambic" movement is lost. Waller introduced more dis- 
syllables and trisyllables, though he made siNiring use of die 
longer words. Examination of the poets yields the following 
percentage of monosyllabic lines. 

1. Waller Misc. 1: 

Mise. 66: 

2. Denluun Coopcr^s Hill 

3. Dr>'den A. A. 

R L. 
4 Pope Dtaiciad I. 
Ep. A. 

R a 

When the monosyllables are skilfully chosen, the verse 
is as strong and euidionious as when longer words are intro- 
duced. For strength observe this line of Dryden's (A. A. 646): 
"Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and loiju"; and for 
euphony tliis of Pope's: (R. L. L 30). '^Of all tlie Nurse and 
all the Priest liave taught". 



of linci 


1 * 


170 


1.76 


310 


4.19 


358 


7.00 


1031 


2.62 


456 


3.8 


330 


0.99 


419 


7.9 


744 


3.091. 



•) rrot$oe to "WiiUor » Pooms, 169U. 
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Taken a8 a whole Pope*8 Tense did not exclude mono- 
syllables m<»re than did Waller's and Denham*s and Dryden's, 
but Pope vas careful to avoid the crowding of polynyllabloH 
into the verse. Such verses as Drydon's: — 

^houf'h Hugtienots contemn our ordination, 

Succesrion, ministerial vocation" HP. II. 139—1409 which 
are not uncommon in the work of the sevonteentli century 
poet, are njt to bo found in Pope's works. 

The theoretically possible five dissyllables are seldom 
foimd, perhaps never. I have obseiTcd no example in Pope, 
though an occasional vei*so with four dissyllables occurs. Words 
of tlu'oe syllables are not scrupulously avoided, for on an ave- 
rage every third or fourth vci-so contains a trisyllable, but 
the percentage of verses containing two trisyllables is ^cry 
small. Pope's ideal, as deduced from his practice, appeal's to 
have been to alternate as skilfully as possible words of ono, ^ 
two, and three syllables. Words like tinsvcvesHfid , cUistimtij^ 
conflayratiou , impenetrably, everlasting, disemboyuing^ flagcl' 
hitiou, hereditary, intricacies, are iiulced to bo found, but 
seldom so as to bo obtrusive. 

Accent. 

By accent we mean either the stress given to a syllable 
of a word or the stress given to a syllable of the verse. ^) It 
is of course the primaiy law of Oemianic verse that "the 
word- accent and the verse -accent must fall on one and the 
same syllable, and tliis common accent consists in stress of 
tone" «). 

1. Word-accent. 

Violations of tliis law were not infrequent in the 
sixteenth and seveuteentli centuries, but some apparently 
faulty accents are in hannony with the usage of two hun- 

>) Guest, Hist, of Engl. Rhythms, p. 74. 

•) Giinimcre, Poetics, p. 144. Cf. Schipper, Euglischo Motiik I., pp. 
15—21. Cf. Korting, Encyc. d. engl. Philologio, S. 382. a Elze, Grund- 
riss d. engl. Philologie S. 362; 378 if. 
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dred and fifty years ago. Justifiable ^) therefore are Waller's 
dntique (M. 1, 1. 134; M. 52, 1. 134) aap^t (M. 8) ugdy, 
(Divine Love HI. 18); Drydcn's triUmphs (R. L. 66); and 
Pope's saVUitis (E. M. L 42) as a tetrasyllable. At first 
sight loss defensible *) seem Waller's virtuously (Ep. 38, 1. 8), 
Until (Divine Love 11. 13) and Dr^-den's intd (HP. I. 127). 
but older poets affoixl numboriess examples. Waller's slips 
are duo to an apparent inability at times to find a woixl 
suited to tho thought, while Dryden's aro the I'esult of care- 
lessness. Examples arc rare in botli poets; and in Pope 
they are almost unknown. A possible instance occui's in 
Hor. Ep. B. II. Ep. II. 112. or in 291. 

Of coui'so as long as the verse is entirely monosyllabic, 
word-accent may be altogether disregarded. But on the other 
hand the syntactical or rhetorical accent must be carefully 
obsen'ed, or words of no especial importance will receive 
tho chief stresses of the verse. Tho discussion of this ac- 
cent belongs, however, to the following sections. 

2. Verse^acccnt. 

A vci'se-accent is dii'cct when it falls upon a single 
syllable. It is divided or hovering') when the stress be- 
longs equally to two or more syllables. It is regular, in 
tho sti*ictcst sense, when it follows without deviation the 
ideal scheme Miiich tlio vei*so in general represents. 

Pope's vei'se ought, therefore, to present, if perfectly 
regular, an alternation of light and heavy syllables — the 
first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth being light or unaccen- 
ted; tho second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth being heavy 
or accented. In practice, however, the result is very diffe- 
rent. Many voreos closely approximate this ideal, and the 
scheme as a whole is unquestionably iambic; but in spite 
of the rigidity of his couplets Pope allows himself gi'cat 
freedom both in the number and the position of the accents. 

*) Koch, Ilist. Grain, d. cngl. Sprache I., 178—179. Earlo, Philol. of 
tho Engl. Tongue, p. 154— l.-iO. Schipper, Engl. Metrik U., p. 125—138. 
•) But compare Schipper, Eaglische Motrik I. .V28— 530; II. 138. 
") Schipper, Englische Metnk II., p. 38. 
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In fact, the. ideal scheme is one that no poet can folio w 
porfectly^). Pope's seventeenth century models practically 
agree with him in changing the position or the number of 
the accents in order to give greater variety to the verse. 

a) Number of accents. 

The ideal verse -scheme calls for five equal accents. 
But a sliglit examination of Pope or Dryden shows that 
the requisite five accents can in many cases only bo se- 
cured by throwing an intolerable emphasis upon such 
words as /o, of, ilie, etc., or by distiibuting the missing 
accents over the syllables not directly acccntecP). 

On the other hand, Pope occasionally writes a vci'se of 
ten syllables, wliieh, though of couwe not an Alexandrine, 
has much the effect of a vei*se of six accents: 

'^Hcaij, .Jove! whose name my banis and I adore'^ 
D. II. 79. 

'^Lo! <I{ome hctkcjii proud mistress now no more". 
D. III. 101. ' 

The effcct is due to the accented monosyllabic clement, 
and is the ground of Pope's objection to vei-scs in which 
that clement regularly pi^edominatcs. But in any case 
an unvarying luiifonnity in the niunber of accents is not 
to be found in Pope's vei*se, or in that of his prcdcces- 
soi's^) or followei*s. 

' b) Position of accents. 

An examination of the vei-se of Waller, Denham, Dr>'- 
den, and Pope shows that none of these poets has placed 
the accents according to tlie ideal verse-scheme. Greatest 
fi-cedom appeai-s in accenting the fii-st syllable, and in 
shifting the accent of the second, sixth, and eighth syll- 
ables*). Hovering accent is fi-eely used. 

') Schipper, Englischo Metrik II., p. 17—24. A. J. Ellis, Phil. Soc. 
Trans. 1871, p. 729. 

•) Gummoro, Handbook of Poetics p. 172. 

•) Schipper, Englische Motink I., p. 448. 

*) Cf. Schipper, Englische Metrik H., p. 17—18, 47—54. Elze, Orund- 
riss d. engl. Philologie S. 383. 
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We ahall now examine in detail variations from ttie 
ideal Terse-scheme in the works of the four poets Just 
named. 

L Accented iiist, tliird, fifth, seventh and ninth syllables. 

II. Unaccented second, fourth, sixth, eightli, and tenth 
syllables. 

I. Aecented flnt syllable* 

This is so common^) tliat quotation is hardly necessary. 
Examples may be foimd as follows: 

1. V'aUer. Misc. 1. 1.»).10, 42, 63, 155. M. 3. L 27. M, 66. 
1. 61, 181, 201, 204, 214, 225, 236, 243, 244, 263, 264, 
285, 287; Divine Love I. 10, 14; II. 2; III. 9; FV. 3, 36; 
V. 9, 27, 29, 34, 37. 

2. Denliam (Cooper's Hill), has lines beginning with under, 
Wtndsor^ beauty, folly, whether, soldier, etc. 

3. Dryden. 

A. A. 19, 23, 154, 515, 555, 561, 585, 864, 882, 893. 
R. L 134, 145, 413. 

4. Pope. 

Pas. I. 68, 70; Pas. IH. 2; Pas. IV. 1, 76, 92. W. F. 
49, 109, 114, 237 ;.E. C. 17, 123, 135, 163, 286, 380, 393, 
398, 653, 682, 683, 695, 724; B. L II. 11, 68, 142; m. 
116, 117; IV. 33, 115. E. M. I. 238, 252; E. M. 11. 13, 
74, 75; E. M. IH. 143; E. M. IV. 49, 195, 359; M. E. L 
132, 180, 183, 208, 209; M. E. II. 1, 3, 21, 78, 148, 179; 
Ep. A. 23, 117, 143, 144, 203, 234, 245, 306, 401; Hor, 
Ep. B. II. Ep. I. 69, 149, 230, 311, 316; D. I. 11, 12, 61, 
94, 111, 115, 118, 161, 311: D. H. 2, 33, 47, 122, 352; 
D. in. 27, 309; D. IV. 47, 107, 112, 206, 209, 215, 371, 
374, 603. 



') The Bome usago is frequent in the Gonnan iambic verse of five 
accents. 

*) 1 B lino: so that 1. 1. 10 » the tenth line of the First Misc. etc. 
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Aeeenied third sifUabl^. 

In the mnjoritjr of cnsos whoro tho tlilrd sjrllnblo is ac- 
contcd tho accent hovcra between tlio tliird nml fourth, but 
the third receiver ns mucli 8ti*cKM as the foui*tli. 

1. Waller. Misc. 1. 1. 13. "Of tlio FouHli Edwnrd was his 
noblo song". 

1. 88. **Witli tlio sweet sound of tliis iinrmonious Iny". 

M. 5, 1. 67. **Wlmt vast liopos nmy tiiCHO istonds entei^ 
tain". 

Otiior examples occur as follows: 

Misc. 1. 1. 42, 62, 66, 86, UO, 94, 162; M. 2 1. 10, 16, 
24; M. 3. 1. 14, 32; M. 5. 1. 46, 68, 69; 31. 10. 1. 12; M. 
21. 1. 41, 46; M. 43. 1. 13; M. 46. 1. 2, 6, 60, 68; M. 60. 
1. 16; M. 66. 1.6, 200, 206. 

2. Denham. 

From Cooper^8 Hill I have t>venty-six examples, most of 

them as distinctly marked as the following: 
''And as Coui'ts make not Kings, but ICIngs the Courts*'.' 
'^Wei-o these their crimes? They woi^e his otmi much 

more". 

In Ids poem Of Justice wo find : — 

*'Xoxt to Wives, Parents, Cliildron, ilt respect". 

3. Dnjden. 

Examples are common. I will cite but a few: — 

A. A. 217. 'Tix^ad tho samo track". 

A. A. 248. 'Till thy fi-esh glories". 

A. A. 414. "In its own wrong *. 

A. A. 416. "iictter one sufler than a nntimi grieve". 

A. A. 441. "Then the next heir". 

A. A. 620. "Fi-om tho ark, which in the Judges' days 
tiiey bore". 

4. Pope. 

Pope's practice does not differ from that of his predecess- 
ors. Of numerous examples the following mayjbe noted :,cr- 
W. F. 105. "Thus, if small things wo may witli ffreat 

compare". 

2 
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W. F. 108. **Noar, and nwre near**. 

W. F. 148. "Tho youth rush eager'\ 

K C. 91. ^By tlie same laws which firat henelf ordained'*. 

Other examples occur: — M. 87; W. F. 25, 49, 96, 254, 
322, 424, 428; £. C. 45, 74, 75, 81, 92, 185, 203, 219, 
367, 368, 369, 397 etc. 

Accented fifth eylldble. 

Tlio Ktnbility of the accent on tlio fourtli syllable is very 
marked, and the teiulency to divide an accent bet>veen tlie 
third and foui*th sylhibles has just been noted. But three ac*- 
rented syllables in juxtaposition would hinder the movement 
trf the verse. In most cases we tind, tlici'cfoi'e, the fifth syll- 
able unaccented, and in so far in harmony with the ideal 
veiw- scheme. Occasionally, however, a hovering accent is 
found bet^ve<?n the fourth and fifth syllables. In cases whei*o 
the fifth syllable has an accent the sixth may bo also lightly 
accenteil. Yet examples arc not common, and they may be 
ix»garded as excepticmal. 
1. Waller. 

M. 1. 1. 39. ''Those mighty peers placM in the gilded 
bai*go". 

1. 115. ''Among tlie bright nymphs of the Oallick cH)iu-t". 

I. 117. ^They roses seem, which in their early pride". 

M. 4. 1. 36. ^'To liimie no new church, but tlie old rcfine". 

M. 54. I. 8. ''The Muses' friend, tea does our fancy aid". 
'2. Venltanh 

''This scene had some bold Greek, or British bai'd". (Coop- 
er's Hill). 

"Fi-aud in the Fox, Foi-ce in the Lion dwells". (Of 
Justice). 
3. Dryileu, 

H. and P. 1, 10. "Was hero's make, half himian, half divine". 

55. "Was chased from Nice, then by Socinus nursed". 

107. ''By miracles, which are appeals to sense". 

505. "Big witli the beams wliich from her mother flow". 

530, *'Nor dui-st approach; till with an awful roar". 
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£. C. 474. ^Be thou tlie first true merit to befriend". 
E. C. 649. "PoetR, a race long xmconlin'd and free". 
Hor. Ep. B. II. Ep. I. 337. ''Cato's long wig, flowr'd 
gown, and lacquor*d chair". - 

Ep. A. 76. I'd never name Queen8, Mininters or Kingn". 

D. I. 190. "77«*« prose on stilts, that pootiy fairn lame". 

. 

Accented seventh syllable. 

When the seyenth syllable is accented at all, tlie stress 
is usually between the seventh and the eighth syllables. In 
Waller, Denham and Dr^den satisfactory examples are rare. 
Pope's examples arc more unmistakable because fixed in most 
cases by the antithesis. 

1. Waller. 

o 

M. 11. 1. 1. '^Such was Philoclea, and such Donis* flame.'* 
M. 51. 1. 6. "Of Eden's garden, here flows in the tide." 
1. 45. "All witli a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd." 
1. 49. "Yonder the har>'est of cold months laid up." 
1. 56. "High on the Alps, or in deep caves below." 
1. 57. "Hero a woU-polish'd Mall gives us tlie joy.'' 
Lord^s Flayer, 8, "Deny requests which his own hand 
did pen." 

2. Denham, 

Examples are very rare. 
Ij[ Cooper's Hill: "But wliosoe'er it was Nature design'd." 

Of Justice: 'TTruth above all things a just Man reveres." 

3. Drt/defi, 

H. and P. I. 103. "Can make one body in more places 

dwell." 
H. and P. IL 28. You kept, and stood in the main 

question dumb." 
IL 316. "Some diffference would arise, some doubts 
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4. Pope. 

Ep. A. 101, "Hold! for God;g sake you'U offend." 
142. "With ojfen imns recwr'd one p^t mwe." 
182. ''And strains from hard-boond brains eight lines 
a year." 

186. ''And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning/^ 

194. "And fair Fame inspires." 

195. "And each art to please." 

249. "May some choico patron bless eacli gray goose-quill." 

262. "Or Envy holds a whole week's war with sense." 

273. "Has Life no joys for me? or, (to be grave)," 

274. '^Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save?" 
306. "What? that thing of silk." 

329. "Now trips a Lady, and now struts a Lorf." 
366. "Knight of the post corrupt, or of the shire." 

Accented ninth sellable. 

As the tenth syllable must regularly be accented, the 
ninth syllable can at most have an accent divided with that 
on the eighth or on the tenth syllable. Examples are common,, 
and it is necessary only to give a few references. 

1. Waller. 

M. 1. 1. 19; 162; M. 2. 1. 1, 7; M. 3. I. 16; M. 12. 1. 22; 
M. 18. 1. 16, 21; M. 21. 1. 3; M. 66. 1. 141; M. 67. 1. 29. 

2. Dcnham. 

Cooper^s Hill^ p. 3; p. 7; p. 9; p. 10. 
Destruction of Troy, p. 18. 

3. Dryden. 

H and P. L 182; m. 296. 

4. Poj)e. 

Ep. A. 3, 40, 43, 48, 172, 233, 249. 

Hor. Sat B. II. 8. 1. 46; D. I. 37; 67, 106, 114, 190, 270. 

II. Unaccented second syllable. 

Examples may be found under accented first syllable. 
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Unaeeenled fatuHh sylUible. 

As already remarked, tliis is seldom found. A considerable 
number of examples occur, it is true, in Waller and Denliam, 
but the grooving tendency was to preserve the accent on the 
fourth syllable. As will be noted, the. earlier i)oets often allow 
a preposition of, for^ fronts in^ to, on; a conjunction rrwrf, that; 
or the inflexional syllable of a trisyllabic word to stand at 
this point in the verse. 

1. Waller. 

II. 1. 1. 93. "In honourable fight our hero set" 
104. "That sprung out of his present foe, the soa." 
147. "New courage from reviving hope thoy take." 
M. 3. I. 21. "Ono squadnm of our winged castles sent." 
M. 5. 1. 40. "Her bounty and compassion to mankind." 
M. 6. 1. 15, "Or place her in Olympus' top, a guest." 
M. 13. 1. 6. "Wise Somnus to that paradise repaii-s." 
Other examples: — M. 18. 1. 30; M. 21. 1. 7; M. 21. 

1. 37; M. 21. 1. 44; M. 21. 1. 59; M. 21. 1. 74; M. 43. 1. 19; 

M. 49. 1. 75; M. 49. 1. 80; M. 49. 1. 102; M. 50. 1. 8; 

M. 69. III. 1. 63; Divine Love VI. 11; Fear of God I. 41. 

2. Denliam, 

As might be expected, Denham's usage agrees in all essen- 
tials with Waller's. Of twenty-one examples collected from 
Cooi^cr^H IliW I select the following: — 

"Wliile luxury etc." p. 2. 

"Or victory etc." p. 4. 

"Than led by a false guide." p. 6. 

"What barbarous etc." p. 6. 

"His genuine etc." p. 7. 

"And popular sway etc." p. 13. 

3. Dnjdcn. 

Examples from Dry den are not very common, but he 
appears to have practiced no rigid exclusion of the license. 
H. and P. I. 68. "0 teach me to believe etc." 
483. "Even those whom for rebellion etc." 
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490. ^Tis only for transgressing etc." 
n. 43. ^And that we in the sacrament believe." 
136. **In yirtue of his holier etc." 
4. JPdpe. 

This license is rarely found in Pope's verse; at least not 
* ^ 80 strongly marked as in Waller and Denhani. Yet an occasion- 
al line presentH much the same form as in tlie earlier poets. 
Ep. A. 4. ^All Bedlam or Parnassus etc." 
80. 'That secret to each fool etc." 
92. 'The iToaturefs at his dirty work etc." 
115. ''There are, wlio to my person etc." 
168. *'Each word-catcher, tliat lives etc." 
235. "His Library (whei-u busts etc.)." 
302. ''Make Satire a Lampoon etc." 
314. ^In mumbling of the p:ame etc." 
Hor. Ep. B. IL E. L 
173. '*0r virtue or Religion etc." 
382. "And great Nassail to Kneller's hand decreed." 

Unaccented sixth syllable. 

m 

The peculiar character of the iambic verso of five accents 
makes a frequent license in tlie accent of the sixth syllable 
almost a necessity. The usage of all the poets under exami- 
nation is essentially the same. In the position which theo- 
retically demands an accent we find prepositions in, ofy from; 
the relative pronoun that: <^onjvnctions and^ or^ than, that; 
toy the sign of the infinitive; ajid occasionally an inflexional 
syllable -// -/^, -able, -ate^ which can be adapted to the rigid 
verse -scheme cmly by wrenching the accent. 

Examples are so common that a few references will sufiice. 

1. Waller. 

M. 1. 1, 6, 8, 9, 39, 40, 71, 80, 88, 101, 115, 122, 123, 
124, 135, 156, 159, 160, 168. 

M. 2. 1. 10; M. 4. 1. 10, 12, 18, 29, 34, 35, 55, 63. 

M. 5. 1. 3, 9, 17, 23, 25, 31, 32, 36, 50, 52, 55, 56, 
69, 65. 
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2. Denham. Cooper^ b HilL 

Each page Airnishes several examples. 

3. Dnjdm. 

H. and P. I. 2, 4, 17, 20, 22, 27, 29, 50, 69, 82, 85, 
103, 108, 117. 

4. Pope. 

Ep. A. 7, 10, 16, 21, 30, 34, 38, 44, 66, 71, 87, 93, 9(J, 

107, 116, 128, 129, 133, 140, 149, 150, 165, 168, 16!), 

178, 192, 194, 195, 206, 210, 219, 231, 256, 290, 294, 

295, 308, 311, 321, 323, 327, 334, 353, 355, 357, 364, 
366, 400, 401, 403, 409. 



Unaccented eighth aylldble. 

fXhis Kyllablo is treated almost as freely as the sixth. The 
same prepositiooK, (ronjunctions, and inflexional syllables already 
* noted recur in the place of the fourth accent The explanation 
is easy from the fact that the final syllable of the verse de- 
mandn the accent more imperatively than any other, and thnt 
I a connec^tive word forming part of a plirase often strongly 

antithetical naturally occupies the place of the eighth syllable. 

1. Waller, 
Examples everywhere. Especially in llisc. 66. 

2. Denham. 
I Numerous examples in Cooper^n HiU and Destruction 
J of Troi,. 

3. Dryden. 
Very common. 
H. and P. I. 71, 75, 92, 98, 118, 128, 148, 155, 169, 

187, 205, 238, 260, 407, 500. 

4. Pope. 
Ep. A. 4, 5, 26, 35, 47, 48, 50, 58, 60, 64, 70, 74, 76, 

83, 84, 91, 102, 121, 126, 135, 146, 152, 156, 162, 176, 

179, 181, 204, 206, 207, 214, 220, 228, 229, 263, 266, 

269, 273, 279, 293, 296, 313, 328, 345, 348, 363, 365, 
378, 382, 385, 386, 387, 391, 397, 399, 413, 416. 
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Unanceented tenOt tyllable. 

Most of tho variatioiiH iii accent that wo liave considered 
add to the melody and movement of the verse by breaking 
tlio monotony of a rigid and impracticable verse - scheme. 
But an unaccented tenth syllable produces a contrar}' effect 
In one sense the accent in unavoidably given to the last 
Byllable, but if this is an inflexional syllable, the effect is 
either that of no accent at all, or the accent is disagreeably 
wrcnched. Waller was especially careful to place an emphatic^ 
Hvllable at tho end of tho line. Dcnham is perhaps even more 
cawful. Pope's freedom at this point is not gi'cat when con- 
Hidored in connexion with the extent of his work. Djyden, 
on tho other hand, indulges in great license. Most commonly 
we find in such cases a mcniosyllable rhyming with a word 
of ihvQO or tour syllables. Examples may be found in (?lnss VI. 
of tho rhvmcs discussed in i*art 11. 



in. 

I^atises. 

The character of the veive depends materially upon the 
position of tho vei'se-paiutes. An excessive use of tho end- 
pause deprives the veroo of nearly all freedom of movement, 
while the unvarying caesura at one point in tho verao tends 
no less to monotony and machine-like fonns. We will exa- 
mine, in the fii'st place, the usage of the poets in placing the 
caesura, and, secondly, the <levclopment of the couplet under 
the influence of tlie final pause. 
A. The Caesura. 

At tho outset, it must be frankly confessed that a sub- 
jective element more or less strong has to be dealt with any 
estimate of the cacsural pauses. Only those persons who have 
not attempted to see how poets write will believe it possible 
accurately to M'cigh and measure vewe. In most cases tliei*e 
<*an be but one opinion: in othei's the pauses are so weakly 
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piarked that they can hardly be said to exist As far as the 
very slender data furnished by Sehipper's examination of R 
L. I. (148 lines) make comparison possible, the results I have 
obtained show considerable variation fc*om his, though the dif- 
ference may consist more in difToi^once of name than of thing. 
Taken, broadly, however, the doubtful cases are not so numerous 
as materially to influence the result. The comparative tables 
given below show that from Chaucer to Pope the most com- 
mon caesuras have been after the foiuth, fifth, and sixth syl- 
lables. The caesura after the fourth syllable varies in fvc- 
quency from one third to one half of the whole. Most striking 
X in Pope's work — after his very earliest attempts — is his 

\ growing fondness for the double caesura, which makes in 

some poems about one tenth of the whole number. 

Cliattcer, The four princi])al caesuras which ten Brink ^) 
Jt . finds in Chaucer have always boon most connnon in the vei'so 

1^ of five accents.*) 

1. "After the fouilh accented syllable." 

2. "After the fifth syllable, the accent falling on fourth." 

i 3. "After the sixth accented syllable.'* i/' 

4. "After the seventh, accent falling on sixth." Of these, 2 
and 4 are "feminine": 1 and 3 are "masculine." 
Double caesura often occurs. 

In the tables which follow, the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 
7, 8, 9 at the head of the c<»lumns indicate the syllable after 
which the pause occui-s. The double pauses, when sufficiently 
frequent to fonn an appreciable fraction of the whole, are 
expressed by (2—5) (4—7) etc. A pause may occur after 
any syllable in the vei-se, even after the fii*st,») though Pope 
does not furnish above a half dozen examples in the poems wo 
have examined. Dryden has three examples in the 1487 lines 
of Absalom and AchUophel and liclujio Laid In Waller 
and Denham such a pause is nearly if not quite unknown. 



] 



*) Chnucei-8 Si»incho u. Vei-skuiwt S. 178. 

*) Sec also Guminoro, Handbook of Poetics p. 103. 

•'') (Juininero, Handbook of Poetics p. I.jO. 
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All these examples show no second pause later in the verse. 
Such doitble pauses as (1—4), (1—5), (1—6), (1—7) are, 
however, not infrequent 

■ 

We shall consider separately the simple pauses and the 
compound pauses. 

I. Simple Pauses or Caesuras.^) 



Mtlton 

Vacation 
Exercise 

Waller 

JaUSv* X« • • • • 

Misc. 66 • . . 
Divine Love. 
Of Fear of God 

jyeiiham 

Cooiicr'sHill. 

Dri/den^) 

AbsaL&Achit 
lloligio Laid. 

I^ope 

Pas. L—IV.. 

W. F 

E. C 

R.L.Ln.ra. 

Temple of 
Fame .... 

Ep. A 

Hor. Ep. 
B. 11. E. L. • 
D. L—IV. . . 



I No. 
I of 
! Linos 

100 



170 
310 
292 
118 



358 



1031 
456 



886 
434 
744 
468 

524 
419 

419 
1758 




.4 



9 



1.935 
4.237 

8.07 



5.237 
8.28 



2.3 

.73 
1.4 

.9 

3.24 
6. 



4.16 



4 


5 


6 


7 


8 



9 



8 



86 



2.94 41.8 
1.29 47.09 
1.027151.37 
55.1 



3.07 i38.93 



4.752 37.24 
3.07 84.307 



.95 

1.76 

2 

i.r 

3. 



8 



50.8 
48. 
43.14 
45.24 

45.23 
35.8 

44.4 
36.68 



27 



37.65 
31.61 
27.97 
22.9 



22 



22.69 
26. 



33. 
31.1 
25. 
31.19 

30. 
30. 

31.74 
28.98 



21 



7.65 
9.355 
7.2 
7.6 



20.6 



17.26 
19.17 



4.1 
7.627 
9. 
8.9 

11.06 
12.65 

9.07 



8 



2.94 
4.19 
4.45 
2.7 



44 



6.8 
8.3 



.7 
.95 
5.24 
4. 

2.67 
5. 

5. 



11.63 5.704 



4.11 
1. 



1.4 



1.84 
2.8 



.95 
1.4 



.55 



2. 



2. 



The further discussion of the pauses after tlio firat and 
nintli syllables belongs to the section on double pauses. 

*) The percentages of this table ai-o more aiipi-oximations. It is quit© 
oulikely that akfly other investigator would obtain precisely the same results. 
•) Of. Schippcr, Englische Metrik U, p. 212. 
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n. Double Pattsefi.^) 

Comparative study of the vor«o written between 1620 and 
1740 reveals a progressive tendency to increase the number 
of pauses. We will as usual examine the poets in their order. 

1. Waller. 

The verse -structure is usually simple. Isolated examples 
occur where a well marked pause after the iiixt syllable is 
balanced by a second pauHO after the foui*th, the sixth, the 
Hovonth, or the ninth syllabic. Somewhat moit) common in 
a pause after the second syllable, followed by an pause in 
the fifth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. The following forms 
also occur, although no single fomi is I'cprescntcd by more 
than five or six examplcrt: (3—6), (3—7), (3—8), (4—6), 
(4-7), (4-8), (4-9), (5-8). 

2. Denham. 

hi Cooper's Hill wo find (1—4), (2-6), (2—8), (2—9), 
(3—8), (4—8), (5—8), (5—9). Of these (2—8) occuw four 
times, an<l (4 — 8) ton times. 

3. Dn/clcN, 

Drydcn esscntually agrees with Denham and Waller. The 
forms (1—4), (1—6), (2—6), (2—7) make about two percent 
of the whole number of pauses in A. A. An additional 
percent is furnished by the other double pauses. 

4. Pope, 

As the fina l pause jglays s o gre at a pail; in J!?P/?^«:. verse, 
the coupl et wo uTd become intolerably monotonousjivorc 
not for-4ljo-variety introduced by the shifting of th^ivccciitai]! 
jxnA by_th e doub le pauses. These are much more^ frequent 
than in the sovent'cbntircentury poems. Even in tho JRw- 
iorals the double pauses reach seven percent: in Windsor 
Forest 7M%; in E. C. 9.5%; in R. L.^) I. II. III. 1%; 
in Ilor. Ep. B. II Ep. I IQ%\ in the Dunciad 8%. 



') Schippcr, Englischo Metrik II, 28-31. 
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The moBt common forms are (1—4), (1—6), (1—6), (2—4), 
(2-5), (2-6), (2-7), (2-8). 

In all the poems have exaqdned it is found that a pause 
very early in the verse almost necessarily compels a later 
compensating pause, and vice versa. Hence the variety of 
the simple pause after the first and second and the eighth 
and ninth syllables. 

Variety due to Verse^auaes. 

To attempt to rocoi-d every minute variation would hai'dly 
bo worth the pains, for it is rare to find two versos in a 
poem of fifty or hundred lines which are exactly siijiihir. ''The 
possible varieties of the vei'se with tivo accents is (sic) 1296".*) 
Of these many have never been used. But this estimate docs 
not include the numberless variations due to emphasis, choice 
of woixls, and the crowding of syUablcs which must bo shui-ed; 
to say nothing of the increase or diminution of the number 
of accents, while still holding to the general scheme of live 
accents. 

The variety introduced by Pope oven into his earliest 
work may be best illustrated by an analysis of '*Tlie Temple 
of Fame." The poem contains 524 lines, or, 259 couplets and 
two triplets. The analysis shows the position of the pauses, 
and the whole is classified according to couplets. 

The paixMithesis indicates that whatever is inchuled belongs 
to the same couplet. The letter a indicates an initial accented 
syllable; //, a syllable which divides the accent with the follow- 
ing syllable; / stands fm' an initial unaccented syllable. 

For example, (a 1 — 4) — 5 1 indicates a couplet with a 
double Cfcstira in the fii-st line, viz, after the first and the 
fourth syllables: the a indicating an initial accented syllable. 
The second line has the pause after the fifth syllable. The 1 
in the last column shows that but one such example occui's. 

^) Scliippor finds only two double caesuras in R. L. I. See £ng. 
Motrik n., \K 217. 

•) GueHt, lliHt. of Eng. KhjihmK, p. 160—101. Cf. Elze, Oinindriss d. 
iMig. riiilologie, S. 382. 
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*i 



a 


f- 


-4 


ire.er 

1| 


(• 


1- 


-4)- 


-B 


1 


(• 


1- 


-6)- 


-4 


1 


(h 


1- 


-7). 


-6 


1 




2- 


-4 




1 




2- 


-6 




3 




2- 


-7 




1 




2- 


-119 




1 




2- 


-a6 




1 



a 2 — 6 2 

(a 2 — 8) — h6 1 

(2 — 6)- a4 1 

(2 — 6) — 6 1 

(2 — 7) — 4 1 

(2 — 8)- 6 1 

3 — 2 1 

3 — 3 1 

3 — a6 1 

(3 — 6) — 116 1 

(h3-9)— (a2— 7)1 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 



2 3 

(2-6) 1 

4 25 

a4 4 

h4 1 



6 


28 


a6 


1 


116 


2 


h& 


1 



4 — 7 

(4-7)- 
(4-8) -(8 

4 — 8 
a4 — al 
a4 — 3 
a4 — 4 


lfo.of 

flMRplM 

1 

6 1 

-6) 1 

1 

1 

2 

12 

4 

1 

12 

2 

1 

-6) 1 

8) 1 

6) 1 

5 1 


B — a 7 
6 — 8 


iro.*f 

muubdUmi 

1 
1 


a B — 2 
a 6 — 4 
a 6 — a4 
a 6-6 


1 

3 

1 

2 


a4 — a4 
a4 — 114 
a4 — 5 
a4 — 6 
a4 — 7 


h 6 — 4 
h 6 — a4 
h 6 — 6 
h 6 — h6 


2 . 

1 
1 
1 


a4 — (til- 

a4 — (2- 

a4 — (4 — 

(a4-8)- 


6 — 4 
6 — a4 
6 — h4 
6 — 5 
6 — a5 


6 
4 
1 
3 


h4 — h2 




1 


I 



h4 — 4 
h4 — a4 
h4 — 5 
h4 — h6 
h4 — 11 5 
h4 — 7 



1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 



G 
6 — 4 



6 
1 



6 
6 
6 
6 

(5) 
5 

6 

(5) 
6 

5 

6 

6 



2 2 

3 1 

(3-7) 1 

4 16 
(4)-(4) 1 

11 4 2 

5 13 
(5) -(6) 1 

a 6 2 

h 6 2 

6 5 

7 1 



6 — 6 
6 — 7 


3 
3 


6_(al — 7) 

a6 — 4 
a6— a4 
a6 — li4 
a6 — 6 


1 

6 
1 
1 
4 


h6 — 4 
h6 — 6 
li6 — 6 


3 
2 

1 


7 — 4 
7 — a4 


3 
1 


a7 — 4 


2 


8 — 6 
a8 — 6 


1 
1 



/ 
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The above analysiB is far from complete, as no account 
is made of variet>'' in placing of accents within the verse. 

As the Temple of Fame is one of the simplest in metrical 
Htructure of Pope's works, one can appreciate by contrast the 
variety of the moi*e complicated poems. 

JB. Final pauses. 

The most striking characteristic of Pope's verse, and tliat 
which sharply distinguishes it fi'om most of tlie 17 th century 
vci-se of five accents is the excessive use of the final pause. 
Most of Pope's critics*) have noted the fact in general terms, 
but an exact statement of the case has jiever been made. The 
comparative tables given below show the percentages of end- 
stopt to unstopt lines in the woi-ks of representative poets from 
Chaucer to Pope. Singularly enough, Chaucer's voi-se, though 
very free in its movement, shows a lower percentage of un- 
stopt lines than some of Waller's, which has ahnost no move- 
imcnt at all. iJut although Waller can hardly bo said to have 
invented the end-stopt verse, it was with(mt (|uestion he who, 
in Dryden's words **}ii*st nuule writing easily an art; }ii*st 
showed us to conclude the sense most commonly in distichs, 
which in the vei'se of those before him runs on for so many 
lines together that the reader is out of breath to overtake it"*). 

The same defect in former poets is condemned in the pre- 
face to the edition of Waller's poems, published in 1690: 

''Besides, their vei'ses ran all into one another, and luuig 
together throughout a whole copy like the hooked atoms that 
compose a body in Dos Cartes. There Avas no distinction of 
parts, no regular stops, nothing f(»r the ear to rest upcm; but 
as soon as the copy began, down it went like a laruni, 'in- 
cessantly, aiul the reader was sure to be out of breath before 
lie got to the end of it". After this exaggerated picture, one 
is hardly prepared for so high a percentage of unstopt lines 

*) OuoHt, Hist, of Eiig. Khythms, p. ir)2. Bloihtrou, Gesch. d. eng. 
Lit. I. 192; Eiigol, Gcsch. d. ong. Lit. 289; Coloridgo, Uiog. Lit. 8; Taiue, 
Hist, do la Lit. Aiigl. ^ 

•) Profuco to "Rival Ladios", 4Uoted by CSohso in Ward'b Eng. Toots, 
in. 271. 
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in Waller'B Terse as the tables show. Tet we must admit 
tlie general truth of the criticiani, and agree witli Gosse that 
Waller's poem "KM tlie Danger His Majesty Escaped at St Aji- 
dcro" has the "full cliaractor of Augu«tan vorso" and in tlio 
"titst note of classicism in EiigliRli poctiy". 

In. tlie lists given below the percentages from Shakspero 
and from Hilton's Pnradine Lost show tlicir usage in blank- 
verse. 




Cymbciine 
Tho Winter's 
Tab 



Milton 
Farad iBo Lost 



B. 11, 



Ex- 



; to, 



'acatiou 

ercise 

'salm 114. . . 
Shakes pear . . . 
'niv. Carrier I 
II 
Arcades 26-83 



10.7 
14.84 



I : 18.14 

1 : 10.7 

1:10 
1 : 3.02 
1 : 2.62 



% 
63.1 



22.2 
31.25 



IV. 



XXXVI. 
XLVI. . 
XLIX. . 

LI. . . . 
LII . . . 
LXVI. . 
LXIX. . 



Bpiatlo XXVII. 
„ XXXI. 



Epistle xxxn. 

XXXVI. 



Scaftored veraea 
Of Divine Love 
Of the Fear of 

God. . . . 
Of Di^-ine Pocay 
Misooll. . . . 



% ot 
uuBtQ]>t linoM. 



15.46 
14.7 



28.it 
11.7 

20.8 
^ (No un- 
stopt coup- 
lets) 
13.2 
14.4 

6.8 
1L6 
13.4 



') F. J. Fiunivnll in Dowdcn's I'riiDcr of BltaV. p. 40. 
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Of Waller we note farther that Epistle XXXI. is divid- 
ed into four-line strophes with two couplets in each. Tliis 
fact will in part account for the low percentage of unstopt 
lines. Of couplets entirely unstopt tliere are but two out of 
94, though several are stopt only by a comma. 

But Waller does not show tlie same care as Pope to 
make the limits of the couplet and of the thought coextensive. 

Most of Waller's poems are short, very few of tliom con- 
taining a hundred lines. Excluding those poems of tlio SCs- 
eollanies having moit) than a hundred lines, wo have remain- 
ing 1302 lines, in which the percentage of unstopt lines 
is 19.8. 

The Epistles — exclusive of Ep. XXXI. and XXXII. - 
contain 566 lines: average, 35.3 lines: percentage of unstopt 
lines, 26. 3. 



Denham. Uo. un«t. % 

Cooper's Hill 358 24.2 

Destruction of Troy 549 38.6 

The Passion of Dido I ^ ^ ^ 

for Aeneas f ^58 28 

Of Prudence 262 10.3 

Of Justice 120 3.33 

Progi'oss of Learning 222 13.5 

Cato Major of Old Age 952 12.8 
The remarkably low percentages of the later poems are 
probably due to the influence of Waller, though they merely 
show tlie general direction which 17tli century poetry was 
taking. Denham's other poems are insignificant in quantity 
and in quality. They comprise about one thousand verses, 
mostly of three and four accents. 
Dry den ^). 

No. lioM % of unstopt lines 

Religio Laici 456 20 

Absal. and Acliit. 1031 18.63 



*) In Aurengo-Zebo, Act I., from 10—12 per cent. Cf. Sohippor, 
Engiischo Motiik II. 214. 



Qarth. 
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VO'Uimi % of nnttopt llnM 

Hind and Panther I. 572 18.3 

w 17 w n. 722 13.67 

„ „ „ m. 1298 14.6 



Dispensary Cantos I— VI. 1848 9.85 

Claremont 329 * 8.2 

Miscell. 270 10.7 



P6pe. 




Pastorals I— IV. 386 

Messiah 108 

Windsor Forest 434 

Essay on Crit. 744 

Rape of the Lock 794; 

Ep. to Arbuthnot 4r9 3;Sl8^ 

Hor. Ep. B. II. Ep. I. 419 7.9 

„ „ B. II. Ep. n. 327 6.72 

Duneiad I. 330 5.45 

„ II. 428 9.4 

„ III. 340 8.82 

„ IV. 656 6.09 



The low percentages of unstopt lines in Pope's Terse is 
in part explicable by the epigrammatic, antithetical character 
of the thought, which rarely demands wider limits than the 
couplet for its complete expression. But the vci*sc is not al- * 
ways epigrammatic ; and the lowest percentage of imstopt lines 
appears in the Pastorals. 

Unstopt couplets are very rare, though Gunmiei*e*) goes 
too far in saying that they do not exist. Examples occur in 
R. L. II. 20; 96; Hor. Ep. B. II. Ep. I. 416; D. I. 158; 
D. IV. 388; Gulliver II. 12. 

A succession of several lines in which the thouglit is 
continued and the voi*se stopt by commas only is not infre- 
quent. R. L. III. 1—4; III. 81-86; 141—144; 163—170; 

*) Handbook of Poetics p. 211. 
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IV. S— 10; 12—16; 31—36; 71—76; V. 117—122; Ep. A. 
408—413; Hor. Ep. B. 11. Ep. I. 7—12; D. II. 247—260; 
337—344; D. IH. 219—222. 

Following the example of Pope, the poctB of the 18th ]) 
(•ontury ooiiKtmctod thoir vei*80 on the same model Gold- I 
Hmith*H Deserted Village (1770) does not contain a single un- 
Rtopt couplet. Most of CoAvpcr's earlier work kIiows the same 
inthionce. 



IV. 

AUUeraiton.^) 

No account of Pope's vowification would be complete 
which failed to treat of alliterntion. But I have no space for 
developing the subject. Condensing the results of a protracted 
examination I observe: 

1. Waller and Denham use alliteration with considerable free- 
dom, especially the simpler forms, but they show no such 
mastery of the ai*t of alliterative decoration as appeal's in 

/ Diydon and Pope. Waller rarely uses the more complicated 
forms, such as i^cui* constantly in the two later poets. His 
most striking examples are probably the following; but they 
nvo hardly woi-th quoting. — Dedication 65—66, 80, 82; 
M. 1. 1. 43, 1. 46; M. 11. I. 3; M. 36. 1. ft; M. 43. I. 40; 
M. 60. I. 32. 

Denhnm's examples arc still less striking, and are such 
as may be found in any poet. 

2. With Dryden the case is different. It is true he writes 
sometimes twenty-five lines together without making the 
alliteration very conspicuous, but nearly all the passages 
where the expression rises above the ordinaiy level ai*e 
strongly alliterative. 

') I liavo placed t\m section in Part I., although alliterntion is no- 
thing but a fonn of rhyme. Poik> uses alliteration purely as an omameu- 
tal feature, and treatH it more as an accidental then as an essential element 
of his verse. 



( 
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He is fond of the compound forms ab a cbc; aba 
b; etc., and carries the alliteration easily through several 
lines. Examples are so numerous that reference is almost 
unnecessarj'. The following passages are especially notable: 
— R. L. 1—2; H. and P. II. 569—660; 563; 673; 669 
—670; 630—631; 650-661; III. 1-2; A. A. 676—676. 
3. Pbjye. 

Almost every variety of use to which nlliteratiou can bo 
put is to be found in Pope's verso. Most commonly it 
serves to sti'ongthen the antithesis. In the imitativo effects 
of which Pope was so fond*) the words are chosen accord- 
ing to the principles of alliteration. The Pastorals are full 
of such ^'word-painting". The beginning of the Fourth 
Pastoral is a series of complicated alliterations continued 
throughout seven lines. 

More striking still is the imitative passage in E. C. 
366-381. 

In many cases where alliteration occurs it must be the 
result of unconscious habit, but all the more striking pas- 
sages were the outgrowth of conscious effoil This is espe- 
cially evident in the satires, where in some cases ahnost 
every word is subordinated to the alliteration. 

'Tuffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux". 

R. L* I. 138. 

"Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, pan'ots, perish all". 

R. L. IV. 120. 

Reference to the following passages will show to what 
extent Pope had studied the words which he used, and the 
skill with which he contrasted different sounds in the same 
line: — Ep. A. 8; W. F. 26; E. C. 60, 63; D. I. 6; D. II. 
6, J 8; 1). III. 143—144. 

One of the most complicated examples is the following: — 
"And Noise and Norton, Brangling and Breval, 
Dennis and Dissonance, and captious Art, 
And Snip-snap short, and interruption smart. 



^) Cf. Pope, Preface to Homer: "I have endeavoured at this beauty'*. 
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And Demonstration tbin, and Theses thick 
And M^jor, Minor, and Conclusion quick**. 

D. n. 288—242. 
This may be compared with the almost equally striking 
assago in D. III. 114—115. 

One improTement which we owe to Pope is the aToid- 
. of the expletives cto, doeB^ dothy did, didst Waller used 
^r^^m to excess in order to fill out the line. Donham and 
^?yden do the samo. Pope, on the other hand, finished 
^ Terse so carefully that lie had no room for useless words, 
henever Ids ten syllables were hard to find be resorted to 
^^^er devices. Of course in questions and emphatic expressions 
well as in the inverted conditional present forms he uses 
id, because there is nothing else to use. R. L. I. 98; III. 8. 
p. A. 27; 111; 126; 151; 153; 157; 190. An example of 
^uch forms as does appear; do stand; do tear would be difficult 
to find in Pope's verse. 

In Waller we find numerous examples as follows. — 
Misc. LVL (310 lines) v. 54; 106; 131; 134; 182; 216; 
225; 227; 267; 290. 

Misc. LIX. (220 lines) Canto I. v. 4; 7; 13; 21; 38; 55; 
61; 72: Canto II. none: Canto III. 51. 

Of Divine Love (292 lines) has eleven examples. 
Of Fear of God (118 lines) „ thii-teen „ 
Of Divine Poesy (130 lines) „ nine „ 



Denkam^s Cooper^s Hill (358 lines) furnishes twenty ex- 
amples. 

In Dr>'(len's Absal. and Achit are twelve examples, as 
follows: V. 8; 11; 15; 59; 116; 164; 171; 324; 643; 737; 
740; 942. 

In justice to Waller, Benham and Dryden it must be 
noted that the expletive is equally common in seventeenth cen- 
tury prose, but in both prose and poetiy the effect is weakening. 



IJ 
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UnfinUhHl UnM. 

An oooadosAl vtne U found in Denhtm and Dryden wifh 
I no more than six or eight syllables. Not a single example ol 

' this sort occurs in Waller or Pope. 

-* 1. Denhanu 
I Destruction of Troy pp. 19, 26, 29, 33. 

Dido and Aeneas pp. 82, 85. 
3. Dryden. 

A. A. 87; R. L. 84. 



V. 
Summary. 

Gathering together the results of our examination we may 
rcibord the following conclusions: — 

The first question is that of regularity and conformity, to 
the laws of a rigid verse-system. As regards the placing of 
the accents Popo shows unusual care in making the verse- 
accent and the word -accent coincide. In this particular he is 
not inferior to the best of the English poets. Waller and 
Denham and Dryden were at least not so uniformly careful. 
In other respects the difference between these four poets as 
regards accent is ver>' slight Pope may at least set up the 
claim that he moved moit) freely than his predecessors in the 
narrow limits which he marked out for himself, but statistical 
examination yields much the same results for them all. There 
are regularly the same licenses, and these inhere in the very 
nature of the verse itself Minor differences have already been 
pointed out. 

In the matter of pauses the contrast is more striking. 
The final pause as employed by Pope reduces a poem to a 
series of independent couplets, to a degree that no poet be- 
fore him had regularly practiced. As the couplet is, so to 
speak, thrown upon its OAvn resources, the tendency rapidly 
increases to secure variety by breaking the lines, that is, by 
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increasing the number of pauses. In this manipulation of pauses, 
Pope had certainly no superior. He showed too his mastery of 
the couplet in the skUl with which he adorned it with alliter- 
ation, compacted it by excluding all superfluous words, and 
1>y a directness of expression that frequently fails in Waller 
and Denham. The latter is especially fond of weak inver- 
sions.^) This multiplication of pauses is but one result of Pope's 
excessive use of epigram and antithesis. The epigram certainly 
influenced in a very high degree the form of his verse, but our 
plan has forbidden us to take more than passing notice of the 
fnct If however wo would condense into one word the pecu- 
liarity of Pope's verse which more than any otlier distinguishes 
it from that of his predecessors we must call it pointed. 

To determine exactly how much Pope owed to his seven- 
teenth century models is not easy. Denham'^) furnished Pope 
the hint for Windsor Forest^ but as regards versification, Den- 
ham's influence on Poi)e was well-nigh nothing. As the most 
careless reader observes, Pope's verso written before the Iiai)e 
of the Loch' has a certain tameness that seldom or never ap- 
pears in his later work. This early verse seems to show most 
plainly the study of Waller. Prom him Pope learned what to 
avoid. Waller's verse is "correctly cold and regularly low", 
but almost wholly destitute of human interest From him 
Pope could learn uniformity in placing the accents and the 
pauses, and neatness in the division into couplets. The alter- 
nation of monosyllables with words of two and three syllables 
could alsi,o be learned from Waller. But when we put all 
together wo have nothing but a series of negative precepts, the 
influence of which on Pope's verse can indeed be plainly traced, 
but which are so overlaid by Pope's positive qualities that the 
casual reader would hardly suspect that the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the verse were the result of deliberate study. 



^) Pope himself is prono to this sin in tho Essay on Man, which 
is by no means the faultless pieoe uf vorsiAoatioa that some critios have 
called it: Johtison condemns it as ^^annecossarily laboured''. 

•) AVallor'H iioeni The Park may have had sonio intluonce. See Jolin- 
son'H Life of Poite. 
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The wide range of Dryden's work makes almost anjr 
generalization dangerous. Yet if we Judge him by his best 
poems and pat these in comparison with the best of Pope's^ 
we may yenture a few conclusions. As a poet Dryden posses- 
sed qualities^) which Pope utterly lacked. Pope is essentially- 
a satirist, while Dryden is a master of almost every varietjr 
of poetic style. Confining our view to the satirical work of 
the two poets, wo must feel that in breadth of view, in rapidity 
of movement, in riietorical magnificence, Dryden holds a posi- 
tion which Pope nover reached. As regards the form in which 
these qualities appear Pope shows to more advantage. Dryden 
was careless and usually in a hurry.') His best sarcasms ait) 
perhaps as brilliant as Pope's, but they lack that delicate, gen- 
tlemanly tone which is so marked in the famous portrait of 
Addison in the Epistle to Arbnthnot, Pope could patiently 
distil his Venom drop by drop and bo content to use just 
enough to accomplish his purpose. In other Avords there is 
an artistic self-control in Pope's satires which I fail to find 
in Dryden's. The older poet moves against his advcraary in a 
whirlwind of wrath whicli too often i^enders him indifVorent to 
the finish of the weapons he employs. The essence of Pope's 
satire is the epigram, and the unit of expression is the couplet 
To the epigram tlie form is subordinated. Alliteration, care- 
fully chosen epithets, Avhatever in fact can heighten the brilliancy 
of the tAventy syllables of tlie couplet, are used with the nice 
perception for harmony of sound and deadliness of execution 
Avhich only the artist in words can feel. The two poets are 
representative of two great classes ») into Avhich the Avriters of 
heroic verse may be divided, — the one rigidly exclusive of 
whatever is inconsistent with the strictest rules of versification; 
the otiier, less concerned about the form than the substance. 



>) i;f. Sir J. ainckintosh. Quoted by AlHbono; Cowper, Letter to 
UiAvin. .Ian. 5. 17H2, IbiU. 

•) Popo wi-oto rnpidly, but criticised unsjinringly, Snys ho: "It wo» 
OH ploasaiit to mo to conect as to write". Prefnce to Works, 1717. 

») Schipper, Englischo Metrik IL, 217—218. 
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Pope's debt to Drj^den ^) is incalculable,*) but long and patient 
study of every technical detail made him a more consummate 
master of Tersification than the author of Absalom mvi AchU 
tophd. 



*) Po[)o himself says: ^^I learned versificatioa wholly from Dryden^H 
works, who • • • would probably have brought it to i)erfectiou had he 
not boon obliged to write bo often in haste**. Si»ence — Anecdotes — 
quoted by AUibane, 

*) Ct Beetz, Alex. Poi>e. Ein Beitrag etc. 
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Part Second, 



Rhymes. / 



I. 

As already remarked, all but 1468 of Pope's 15851 lines 
are. in the form of the iambic pentameter couplet. In Part 
First we have excluded tlio 1468 lines of the minor poems 
from our examination. In the consideration of the rhyme 
system, we sliall consider the whole body of Pope's verse in 
comparison with the usage of the chief poets of the seventeenth 
conturv. 

Following the plan of Part Fii'st wo shall examine the 
elements which compose his vci*sc- endings, and in particular 
the question as to how closely Pope follows the standard of 
ideal coiTCctnoss in his rhymes. This question compels a 
minute examination of the usage of seventeenth century poets, 
and a somewhat detailed discussion of the pronunciation of 
Pope's time in so far as the scanty and inaccurate contem- 
porary autliorities render it possible. 

Pope's favorite rhyme is that of a monosyllabic with a 
monosyllable. Next in fi-equcncy ai*e the rhymes of mono- 
syllables and dissyllables. Dissyllables Avith dissyllables ai*o 
rare. A possible explanation may be found in the fact that 
about three foui-ths of the dissyllables accent the fii-st syllable, 
and are therefore available only in feminine rhymes. Study 
of the comparative tables which follow will show that Popo 
was careful to avoid polysyllabic rhymes. Of monosyllables 
rhyming with tetrasyllables we find but seven examples in 
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the poems here examined. The chief difference to be noted 
between Dryden and Pope is the greater freedom of Dryden 
in the use of polysyllables. Donham and Waller agree closely, 
as might bo expected from the fact that Donliam loaniod his 
versification from Waller. In the opposite table, the per- 
centages of the various rhymes are given under the pmper 
headings. 

The tiiplet is so sparingly represented in all these poems 
except Drydcn's Hind and Panther that no important con- 
clusions can be deduced from the data. In the triplets of 
H. and P. tho following porcentngcs are found;' — 

i)M. + M. + M. — 37- M. + M. + D. = 36.46; 
M. 4- D. + D. — 11.4G; M. + M. + Tr. — 4.7; 
M. 4- D. + Tr. — 5.7. 
Eight other triplets show as many varieties. 

Tho few feminine rhvmes are too rare to make classi- 
tication possible. 

The most striking feature of the tabular exhibit is tlie 
regularity with which nearly the same percentages recur in 
the same poet, and the comparatively small variation in usage 
in poems representing two pcj'iods a hundred years apart. That 
tho figures really represent a diflerence of style can be easily 
verified by reference to the works themselves. 

THpleta* 

The triplet cannot be regarded as a very happy metrical 
device. The effect of three consecutive rhymes is monotony 
— a fault to which Pope's vei-so at best is only too prone. 
In a few instances, as in Hor. Ep. B. II. Ep. I. 267, and, 
notably, Ep. A. 323, the effect is very striking; but wisely 
for his fame. Pope nearly abandoned the triplet when he struck 
out into original Avork. It is worth noting that J. M. and T. 
S. contain 39 of the 80 examples cited. 

Of Pope's pi-edeccssoi's, Cowley and Dryden show most 
partiality for the triplet. 31ilton does not use it at all. Waller 



») M. — monosyUnblo; D. — dissyllable; T. — trisyllnblo. 
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has three examples: — Ifisc. 62. L 41; U. 69. canto L 33; 
M. 09 canto n. 85. 

Dcnham's Cooper's HUl — his most carefully finished 
work — contains no triplets. The Destrueiion of Troy in 
659 lines has six examples. No others are found in Denliam's 
works. An examination of Drj'den yields the following results: 



Absalom and Achitophel . . . 

Beligio Laioi 

Hind and Panther Farts I— IH 




1031 

466 

2592 



2Vt>fe(f 



8 

6 

192 



Oarth is far more sparing. In the 1848 Hues of Tlte 
Dispensary triplets are found as follows: — Canto I. has 6; 
C. II. has 1; C. III., 3; C. IV., 4; C. V., 3; C. \l^ 4: in all, 
21. Clarement, with 329 lines, has 3 triplets. The short 
miscellanies make about 270 additional lines, and contain 8 
triplets. In about 2450 lines we find, then, but 32 triplets; 
while in a poem of 49 lines dedicated by Codrington to Garth 
there are 9. 



In Pope the triplets are distributed 



R a 

23 
136 
143 
166 
315 
328 
341 
326 



Sappho to Phaon 
209 

" tTf. 

165 

470 



J. M. 
153 
284 
315 
328 
385 
450 
487 
520 
549 
552 
617 
620 
654 
679 



as follows: 
780 
799 
802 



W. B. 
25 
192 
287 
302 
431 



Theb. of Stat 

• 115 

162 

173 

236 



Theb. of Stat 
277 
312 
327 
370 
383 
404 
457 
532 
585 
600 
637 
688 
707 
718 
739 
744 
769 
822 

Yert and Pom. 
45 
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50 
87 

M. R L 
155 

Ep. A. 
323 



Hor. Ep. 
B. I. Ep. I. 
107 
140 
143 
152 



B. I. Ep. YL 
11 
60 
107 

B. n. Ep. I. 
267 



B. IL Ep. n. 

37 

120 

171 

Sat of Donne IT. 
21 

Epil. to Sat n. 
1 
168 
205 

Hor. Sat B. II. Sat IV. 
193 

Ep. to Graggs. 
5 

Basset-Table. 
3 
6 

Dryope. 
73 



Feminine rhj/mee. 

Feminine or double rliymo was very commonly ^) in uue 
mHi the poets of Elizabetli'H time. The seventeenth century 
poets who wrote in ten-syllablo liiyming couplets seem to have 
avoided it. None of the poets under examination fumisheB 
more than a few scattered examples. 

Shak^poro*s fon(hi08H for feminine endings in his blank- 
vewe KtaiMs in marked contrast to tlio unage of the rliyming 
poets of 'tlie 17th and 18th centuries. Tlie percentage of 
double endii^gs in sixteen plays is as follows:') 

*) Mareh, Lect. on tho Eng. Lang. p. &34. Guest, Hist, of Eng. 
Rhj'tlims p. 120. 

•) Herzberg, quoted in Dowden's Primer of Shak. p. 44. Cf. Ben. 
Jonsou's asage, Anglia X. 512^521. 
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Lare's L. L 4 

Tit Andr. 6 

E. John 6 

RiclL n. 11J9 

Com. of Erron 12 

INvo Gent, of Ver. 16 

Mei'ch. of Ydnioe 15 

Taming of Shrew 16 



Rich. m. 18 

As yott like It 18 
Troilus and Cress. 20 



AU's WeU 
Othello 
Wmter*8 Tale 
Cymbellne 
Tempest 



21 

26 

31.09 

32 

33 



Milton occasionally indulges in a double rhyme. Nine 
examples are found in liis ten-syllable rhyming verse : — one 
in Ps. 114; six in the Vacation Exercise; one in tlio Lifiea 
on Shak.; and one in Univ. Carrier 11. 

Waller has only tlio following live examples: — Miscel. 
XXI. 85 merit spirit^ which perhaps should not be coimted; 
XXXIX. 5; LXIX. Canto II. 27; Epis. XXVI. 11; XXXL145. 

Drydon avoids the double rhyme, though we find a few 
examples, as follows: Absol. and Achit. 523; 551; 557; Rel. 
Laid 242; H. and P. I. none; H. and V. II. 139. 

Pope uses double rhymes very freely in his vei*se of 
fotir accents. In a Sony of 32 lines i) every second rhyme 
is double. In his verso of five accents the double rhymes 
are not numerous, but they are found scattered through nearly 
all of his poems, even those which are most liighly finished. 
In some cases he seems to be intending a humorous ettect, 
AS in, — "easy please ye";*) "saint it paint it."*) 

The following list is perhaps complete. 



E. C. 


Jane Shore 
23 
27 
33 
41 
43 


186 


E. M. IV. 


442 
646 
663 


W. B. 

84 
180 
236 
300 
327 
409 


204 
277 


M. E. 11. 
15 
19 


R. L 
m. 163 


IV. 127 
V. 116 


J. M. 

47 


63 
163 









*) Pago 478. •) Pago 470. •) M. E. IL 15. 
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193 
291 
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M. Rm. 

19 

M. £. IT. 
117 

Ep. A. 
45 

51 185 
61 213 
163 

Hon Sat 

B. n. S. L 

25 
39 
41 
71 






B. IL8.n. 
165 
167 

Hor. Ep. 
B. n. Ep. L 

197 

B. n. Ep. a 

44 
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218 
226 
298 

Sat of Donne 
n. 35 

IV. 56 

82 
90 



126 
256 
258 



Ep. to Sat 

I. 7 
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60 

105 



D. III. 
115 
285 



D. IV. 
151 
215 
251 



n. 96 


D. I. 

87 

211 



D. II. 

23 

135 

209 

369 



Ep. IL 

To Biuunt 

27 

Fifteen additio- 
nal exaiiiiileH an* 
found in Misoella- 
neousRhortiiooins. 
Only the vorao of 
Ave accents hiiK 
been conKiderod. 



Mepe€Ued rhymea. 

In the Essay Ofi Criticism^) Pope condemns monotony 
in rhymes. Ho was perhaps not awni*e how often he had 
repeated himself. It was always dangerously easy for liini, 
even in his best work, to bestow his chief care upon the an- 
tithesis and to let the end-svllables shift for tliemselves. The 
aesthetic question as to liow great variety in choice of rhyme 
is desirable does not belong here. Pastorals — of the 18 th 
century sort — have their own peculiar sot of rhyme-tags: — 
'^sing spring"; "dews 3Iusc"; "throng song"; "show'w tlow'iv'; 
"grove love"; "praise lays"; "plain swain"; while the satires 
are no less clearly marked otf by "leer sneer", "quill still" 
"prate state", "rule fool", "Ribalds Tibalds". All of the later 
satirical work shows a marked improvement in choice of strik- 
ing terminal syllables, although Pope never freed himself 



•) E. C. 348-353. 
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entirely from the stereotyped^) fonns in which his earliest 
verse abounds. The extent to which this repetition is carried 
may be in part seen in the lists of apparently false rhymes 
which are given later. 

Some of the most commonly recurring rhymes have little 
justification except their convenience. We find, however, love 
rhyming constantiy with prove and move and their compounds. 
Bhe lets us expect ef/es or sJiies; long leads us to song; sing 
to spring; strains to plains*^ air to fair; arts to 2^0''rts; glade 
to shade; shore to more; yield to field and field back again 
to yield\ hreexe to trees. In T. F. 406 wo have done throne \ 
in 412 throne knoivn; in 418 unhnown throne. In J. M. 
79 — 82 wo find life wife; nice advice ^ with the same vowel 
HOund four times repeated. 

This poverty of rhyme could be illustrated without end, 
but the gain would bo small. Pope merely funiishes an addi- 
tional illusti*ation of the difficulty an English poet has in 
finding words which harmonize in sound and are not too 
widely dissociated in sense. Walker's Rhyming Dictionary 
gives a list of "five or six thousand wonls or endings without 
rhyme",') while the average number of rhymes for words that 
rliyme at all is less tlien three. Pope could not go beyond 
liis material.*) 



n. 

F€Use rhymea. 

A. A far more impoi*tant question tiian any we have yet 
considered is this: How far do Pope's rhymes deviate from 
the received pronunciation of his day? How much importance 
is to be attached to his rhymes as indicating the direction 
which the English tongue took in the 18th century? One 

') John Donnis found tho rhynios of E. C. 'trivial and common". 
Quoted by AUibone. 

*) Marsh, Loot, on Eng. Lang. p. 501. 
•J Ibid. p. 515. 
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might infer from the ordinaiy criticisms^) that his work was 
well-nigh faultless. Yet a 19 th century reader, approaching 
Pope's works for the first time, and unfamiliar with any poetry 
earlier than that of the present century, could not fail to be 
impressed by the apparent incorrectness of great numbers of 
the rhymes. The question at once presents itself: Is the pro- 
portion of apparently false rhymes in Pope's verse excessive? 
Ellis finds less than fifty false rhymes') in the 17368 lines 
of the Canterbury Tales. I have gone through the rhyming 
poems of Longfellow — somewhat more than 30000 verses — 
and found less than a himdred rhymes which arc false if we 
apply the same standards as we use in judging Pope.') From 
the list I exclude such rhymes as treachery eye^ objection to 
which is somewhat subjective; the continual rhymes of again, 
with t>vo soimds (ee) and (e), which are coiTCct enough; and 
the everywhere reciuring feminine rhymes. With rare ex- 
ceptions Longfellow's faulty rhymes show the usual licenses in 
love and above^ with move and prove\ as well as too great 
freedom in joining words like record sword, sword hrd^ Norths 
forth, words chords. In most other respects Longfellow's rhymes 
are remarkablv correct. 

Turning now to Pope, we find tliat the 15851 verses 
contain bet\veen sLx and seven himdred rhymes not in har- 
mony with received 19tli century pronunciation. This count 
excludes tlie repetitions, which, if counted, would give almost 
twenty false rhymes to Pope for one to Longfellow. Com- 
parison of Pope's verse with Tennyson's leads to a similar 

result. 

It needs no demonstration to show that in the face of 
such facts as tliese no very high claims to coiTCctness in 



>) Hazlitt is an exception. He remarks: "Pope's rhymes are con- 
stantly defective, being rhymes to the eye instead of the ear". Loctuies 
en the £ng. Poets. Loci IV. 

•) Ellis, Eaily Eng. Pi-on. I. 249. 

•) Weiser finds but 76 false rhymes in Byron and apparency still 
fewer m Pope. See Anglia I. 273—74. Weiser is, however, not a very 

safe guide. 

4 
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rhyming can be set up for Pope unless he can be shown to 
have followed the pronunciation of liis time. Unfortunately 
the exact determination of the truth is in many cases well- 
nigh impossible, as may be seen fi*om a consideration of tlie 
following facts: — 

1. There is oven yet no uniform standard of pronunciation 
in England, to say nothing of America.^) 

2. Englisli spelling is archaic,') and the progress made in 
pronunciation is but faintly shadowed forth in the form wliich 
English woixls now present. '*The printers became the main 
arbiters in questions of orthogi*aphy." 

3. Pope wrote in the 18 th century, at a time when the 
great variety") of pronuncation which had prevailed in the 17th 
century was beginning to conform to tlie usages of to-day. 
Pope is peculiarly interesting to study from a philological point 
of view, as he repi^esents in his rhymes nearly all the changes 
of the transition period.*) As convenience dictates he uses the 
viewer pronunciations side by side with those of the century 

preceding. Dry den had done the same*^) in his day. 

4. Tlie first pronouncing dictionary of the English language 
is that of Thomas Sheridan «) in 1780. Buchanan's work 7) 
important as it is, can not be relied upon in every particular, 
and it is as late as 1766. For the direct testing of a given 
pronunciation used by Pope we are therefore thrown back 
U|)on the fragmentary works on pronunciation enumerated by 
Ellis*), who has gathej*ed from every side the orthoepical trea- 
tises from 1530 to 1780. 

5. If these authorities were more numerous and more 
complete than they are, our task would by no means be an 



>) Swoot, Hist, of Eng. Sounds*, p. 201. Ellis, Early Eng. Pi-on. I. 
23; II. 630; IV. 1215—10. 

•) Swoct, Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 202, p. 07; Skeat Piiii. of. Eng. 
Etym. p. 330. Kocb, Hist, englischo Granu I. S. 23. 

•) Ellis, Early Eng. Pron. I. 26. 

*) Ellis, Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1083. 

») Ibid IV. 1033. «) Ibid I. 48. ') U^id L 47. 

■) Ibid I. 31—42; Soo my list of authorities: works marked*. 
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easy one. Philological science in the 18 th century was at 
a low ebb. The few treatises that we have are far from scien- 
tific. No consistent symbols for representing sounds had been 
invented. The thought of a phonetic alphabet had more than 
once occurred to scholars, i) but no large work had been carried 
through on a scientific plan. The defects') of the ordinary 
Boman alphabet are so great that the ordinar>' spelling tells 
us well nigh nothing of the sound, and the key-words given 
are as great a puzzle as the words whose pronunciation is in 
question. 

6. Furthermore, the infiuence of these treatises upon the 
pronunciation of the time is not easy to trace. With few 
excciptions they were the work of comparatively obscure men 
whose names would not carry weight. Nor have wc pro4)f 
that Pope had seen atid used any of these books, though such 
a work as Wallis's Grammar (1653—1699) or Bailey's Dic- 
tionary (1728) might have found a place in his library. Prac- 
tically, however, Pope had no fixed standard to follow. He 
died in 1744, twenty -two years before Buchanan's work 
appeared. 

7. From the foregoing considerations it is evident that 
even had we been living in Pope's time, it would not have 
been easy to fix with certainly tlie "correctness" of a given 
pronunciation. Dialectical variations must have been much moi*e 
striking at that time than now. Pope's most intimate literary 
associates had been educated in different parts of the countrj', 
and must liave exhibited numerous minor variations in their 
pronunciation. In the variety of pronunciations prevalent in 
England in the last quarter of the 17 th and the fii-st half 
of the 18 th centuries, authorities like Cooper and Jones and 
the Expert Orthogiaphist gave the pronunciation which suited 
them best, or which they had most frequently heard, and ig- 
nored or condemned all othera. The fact "that each of the 



») Ellis, EPily Eng. Pron. I. 41; Sweet, Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 202. 
») Sweet, Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 6U. AVliitney, Language and the 
Study of Language p. 400—409. 
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muiboiittes probably'* refers to a pronunciation prevalent tweniy 
or thirty years before the actual date" ^) does not greatly figicili- 
tate the solution of the problem. In any case ^a rigorously 
mathematical method is quite impracticable in such an investi- 
gation, which can only be carried out by a process of cumu- 
lative reasoning based on a niunber of independent probabili- 
ties".') We can therefore afford to neglect no source of in- 
formation, however nppai-ently trivial. 

8. When Ave turn to tlie poets contemporary witii Pope 
we find no consistent guides. Each seems to have taken bis 
rhymes ready-made from die poets of the generation pi*eceding, 
and to have justified tlie practice by pronunciations still to be 
heard in that day from the lips of older speakers. The repeated 
use of a rhyme is then no proof that the Indicated pronun- 
ciation would have found univei^sal acceptance, or even been 
justified by prevalent usage. •) 

9. It is quite possible that in some cases Pope anticipa- 
ted the pronunciation of a later generation. What appeara 
perfect to us may have been an innovation to his readers. 

10. It is almost superfluous to add tliat each class of 
words must be dctenuined by itself, as no general law gover- 
ning the sound of an alphabetical symbol can be formulated. 
Witiiin certain limits general statements can be made, but 
even these must be based in many cases upon assumptions of 
doubtful validity, and the universality of the general principle 
must be limited by unexphuned exceptions. How unsafe it 
is to trust ourselves to purely etymological considerations is 
shown by the numerous variations which the contemporary autho- 
rities exhibit in the pronunciation of the same word. At best, 
we must often be content to doubt or to decide from analogy. 



The varieties of rhymes are so numerous and tlie licenses 
often so great diat a strictly logical classification is not pos- 



*) Ellis, Eoily Eng. Pron. I. 49. 

*) Sweet, Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 26 (Ed. of 1874). 

^ Ellis, Eaiiy Eng. Pron. UI. 865; IV. 1036. 
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Bible. Some lepetition is therefore inevitable, but as for as 
practieable this is avoided by cross-references. 

In the fourth volume^) of his treatise on Early English 
Pronunciation Mr. Ellis has arranged a few of the rhymes of 
the eighteenth century witli critical remarks. Among these are 
eighty rhymes of Pope. The twelve groups which he makes 
correspond to the groups into which the rhymes of Dryden ') 
and other seventeenth contiuy poets are divided. With some 
modifications we have adopted the same plan, though the great 
number of our examples has compelled more minute subdivision. 
Our arrangement in general is as follows: — 
I. Alphabetical index •) of Pope's rhymes. 
n. Classified groups of Pope's rhymes. 
III. Illustrative seventeenth century rhymes. 
rV. Contemporary pronunciations. 
V. Discussion. 



1 



Alphabetical Index of Pope's Bhymes, 

The Boman numerals refer to the classes in which th^ 
rhymes are discussed. 



a^hor 

more 

abhors 

whores 

aboard 

Lord 

abode 

God 

abodes 

nods 

above 

grove 

above 

Jove 



vin. K. 
vm. E. 

XT. A. 

vni. E. 
Ym. E. 

X. A. 
X. A. 



ador'd 

Lord 

adores 

pow'rs 

adom'd 

moum'd 

afar 

war 

afifairs 

ears 

afford I 

Lord [ 

word ' 

Air 

Issachar 



XI. A. 

Yin. D. 

XI. A. 
L A. 
IV. A. 

XL A. 

m. 



IE. 

X. A. 



air 

star 

alcove 

love 

alone VI. d. 

consolation Vin. a. 

alone 



none 

alone 

one 

alone 

shown 

none 

alone 

sun 



I 



vm. A. 
vnL A. 

vm. A. 

VIIL A. 



«) Pp. 1083—1084; •) pp. 1034—1036. 

^ Most of the rhymes of clasB VI. are intentionally excluded. 
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I. a 






^^^inister 

t^ppoar 

i^egulor 

appeared 

rdward 

approve 

love 

are 

care 

arms 

warms 

atmosphere 

air 

avarice 

vice 

aver 

hear . 

ftwake 

speak 

away 

tea 

Baal 

call 

barrier 

near 

bass 

ass 

beams 

Thames 



IV. B. 2. 
IV. A. 
IV. B. 2. 
IV. A. 
IV. B. 2. 

HL 

I. A. 

XL A. 

IV. A. 

IV. & 10. 
IV. B. 4. 
IV. A. 

IV. A. 
L D. 

IV. B. 2. 
L a 
IV. A. 



{ 



bear 
appear 

bears 

appears 

hairs 
bear 
ear 
bear 
fear 
bears 

Gazetteers 
bear 
spear 
bears 
steers 
bear 
year 

bear 

prepare 
^ war 
bears 
stars 
beat 
sot 
been 
queen 
been 
seen 
been 
sin 
beget 
wit 
begun 
tone 
beheld 
coneeal*d 
beheld 
shield 
bcsieg'd 
oblig'd 
besiege ye 
oblige ye 
bestow'd 
God 



IV. A. 

IV. A. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 

L B. 

in. 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 8. 
IV. & 8. 

IV. a 8. 

V. A. 

vm. A. 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 6. 

VI. o. 
VI o. 

vm. E. 



between 

been 

blood 

food 

blood 

good 

blood 

stood 

blood 

wood 

blows 

boughs 

boai*d 

lord 

boast 

flX)8t 

boast 

lost 

bohea 

tea 

1x)rn 

return 

born 

turn 

borne 

adorn 

brain 

again 

bi*ead 

shade 

break 

crack 

break 

neck 

breast 

east 

breast 

feast 

breath 

teeth 

breathe 

beneath 

breed 

overspread 



IV. & 8. 

vm. im 
vm. K. 
vm. K. 
vm. K. 
vm. D. 

XI. A. 

vra. o. 
vm 0. 

IV. A. 

XL A. 
XL A. 

XL A. 

n. B. 

IV. A. 

IV. B. 8. 

rv. B. 8. 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 6. 

xn. c. 

IV. B. 6. 
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{ 



brought 

draught 

brought 

bult 
brow 
bow 
below 

brow 

glow 

brow 

grow 

brow 

flow 

browB 

oozo 

brui8*d 

confused 

bum 

moiun 

bum'd 

scom'd 

caU 

equivocal 

came 

Jerusalem 

caprice 

nice 

caprice 

vice 

car 

war 

care 

are 

care 

sphere 

care 

shear 

care 

vingear 

care 

war 

care 

were 



xn. & 
xn. B. 

vm. ». 

vra. », 
vm. D. 
vni. D. 
vm. 0. 

IX. A. 

XL A. 

XI. A. 

VI. & 
I. c. 

IV. B. 1. 

VI. o. 
VL o, 

I. A. 

m. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 

IV. D. 2. 

I. D. 

m. 



carouse 

house (S.) 

chagrin 

spleen 

chair 

are 

chair 

were 

charms 

warms 

Charron 

buffoon 

chas'd 

pass'd 

chaste 

last 

cheat 

forget 

cheat 

great 

chose 

lose 

civil 

devil 

clear 

there 

clerk 

dark 

coast 

toss'd 

coins 

dines 

come 

doom 

come 

home 



XIL a 
IV. B. 8. 

m. 
m. 

L A. 
XI. A. • 

vm. iL 

I. c. 
I. c. 
IV. B. 4. 

IV. A 
VIII. H. 

V. A. 
IV. A. 
XI. B. 
VIII. O. 

vn. 
vin. n. 
vm. A. 
vm.M. 



come 

drawing-room 

come Yjjj ^ 

dressing-room 

f^"'^ vm. M. 

tomb 



oompare 

war 

campelling 

Helen 

complained 

land 

compose 

vows 

conceive 

give 

conveys 

oi)oras 

coixl 

word 

cou'd 

blood 

court 

short 

course 

horse 

cowl 

fool 

crave 

have 

creature 

greater 

cries 

noise 

cross 

engross 

crowns 

owns 

cure 

poor 

damn 

man 

dared 

hard 

dare 

wore 

days 

ease 



I. B. 

xn. D. 

IV, B. 1. 

vm. D. 

IV. B. 7. 
VL F. 

XI. A, 

vm. K. 

XL A. 

XL A. 

vm. 0. 
n. A. 

IV. A. 
XI. A. 

vn. 
vm. F. 

vm. D. 

IX. A. 

xn. c. 

m. 

m. 

IV. A. 



s 
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dijt 
peaia 

daji 
aays 

dead 
read [PiM* 

Ind.] 
dear 
there 
debate 
at 

debate 
that 
deolare 
are 

delight 
"wit 
desert 
lieart 
design 
coin 
design 
join 
detest 
feast 
devil 
civil 

disapproved 
lov'd 

distress'd 
increas'd 
divine 
coin 
divine 
join 
divine 
Radne 
domes 
hecatombs 
done 
throne 
doom 
come 



IV. ▲. 

n. B. 

IV. B. 4. 

IV. A. 

L c. 
L a 

m. 

IV. a 10. 
XL B. 

vn. 
vn. 

IV. B. 4. 

V. A. 

X. ▲• 
IV. & 4. 
VIL 

vn. 

VL o. 

vm. H. 
vin. A. 
vm iL 



doom 

Bome 

door 

poor 

down 



vm. H 
vm B. 

vm n. 

xn. B. 

L D. 
V. A. 

vm. iL 

vmic 



{ 



own 

draught 

thought 

draws 

was 

driv'n 

hcav'n 

duU 

fool 

dull 

school 

dwell 

feel 

steel 
ear 
air 
ear 

Gulliver 
ear 
parterre 

ear 

repair 

there 
ear 
Westminster' 

earth 

birth 

forth 
ease 
peace 
ease 

provinces VI. e. 
eats 
threats 
effort 
court 
embru'd 
blood 



IV. B. 9. 

IV. A. 

IV. B. 2. 
IV. B. 2. 

IV. A. 

TV. B. 2. 
XL A. 

XU. c. 

IV. B. 2. 
VI. E. 

IV. B. 4. 
XI. A. 

vm L. 



endu'd 

good 

endure 

poor 

engross 

Ross 

enjoy 

luxury 

err 

singular 

esteem 

them 

ev'n 

heav'n 

evil 

devil 

I eyes 

*! rise 

I precipioe 

face 

brass 

face 

glass 

farewell 

meal 

fate 

seat 

fault 

ought 

fftUlt 

thought 

feast 

blest 

feast 

rest 

feast 

taste 

feature 

Nature 

feel 

miU 

figure 

bigger 



■vm.: 


V. 


EC A. 




VIU. ; 


f. 


VII. 




IV. B. 


2. 


IV. B. 


9. 


rv. B. 

V. A. 


4. 



V. A. 

XIL c. 

I. c. 
L c. 

IV. & 4. 
IV. A. 

xn. B. 
xn. & 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 4. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 

IV. B. 8. 

xn. A. 



fl«m 



find 

Join'd 

fit 

yet 

flood 

wood 

flood 

nod 

flood 

stood 

flood 

withstood 

food 

blood 

food 

flood 

fool 

dull 

fools 

ridictdes 

forbear 

hear 

force 

horse 

foredoom 

home 

foredoom 

Rome 

forget 

wit 

forgiv'n 

heav'n 

forms 

worms 

forth 

worth 

friend 

fiend 

frost 

coast 

frost 

host 



TIL 

V, A. 

vm. X. 
vm. c. 

Tm. X. 

TDL K. 

vm. L. 
vni. L. 
vm. D. 

IX. A. 

rv. A. 

XL A. 

vm. H. 
vm. s. 

V. A. 
V. A. 

XL A. 
XL A. 

rv. B. 6. 
vm. o. 
vm. o. 



sown 

•toiit 

full 

dull 

All! 

rule 

Aime 

groom 

further 

murder 

gardens 

farthings 

garrets 

chariots 

gate 

eat 

gave 

have 

get 

meat 

ghost 

lost 

give 

believe 

gives 

receives 

giv'n 

heav'n 

glare 

war 

glass 

place 

Gods 

abodes 

Gods 

woods 

gone 

Addison 

gone 

alone 

gone 

own 

gone 

stone 



vm. n. 

vm. X. 
vm. V. 

DL A. 

xn. 0. 

XXL 0. D. 
XIL A. 
IV. A. 

IL A. 

IV. B. 4. 
VHL o. 
IV. B. 8. 

IV. B. 7. 

V. A. 

I. B. 

L c. 

vm. E. 
vm. u. 
vm. c. 
vm. B. 
vm. B. 

VHL B. 



gone 

unknown 

good 

fbod 

good 

blood 

gown 

own 

grace 

brass 

great 

clieat 

great 

complete 

great 

eat 

great 

treat 

groat 

fault 

grot 

thought 

gross 

moss 

grove 

above 

grove 

love 

grows 

boughs 

guard 

reward 

guests 

beasts 

guest 

feast 

hair 

ear 

hair 

sphere 

hand 

wand 

haste 

last 



vm. B. 
vm. V, 
vm. K. 
vm. D. 

L c. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 
XIL B. 

xn. B. 
vm. F. 

X. A. 
X. A. 

vm. r 

I. A. 
IV. B 
IV. I 
IV. 

IV. 
L r 
L . 
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luive 



liealing 
"tail in 
liear 

prny'r 

lieard 

appear'd 

lieaih 

death 

lieay'n 

forgiv'n 

heay'n 

giv'n 

heirs 

ears 

hence 

prince 

her 

appear 

here 

refer 

here 

MoUtee 

home 

come 

horse 

coarse 

host 

lost 

house 

"l»OlV 

improve 

above 

improved 

belov'd 

improve 

love 



n. A. 

IV. A. 

XIL D. 

IV. A. 

IV. A. 

IV. B. 4. 

V. A. 
V. A. 

IV. A. 

V. A. 



it 

poet 

jar 

war 

John 

alone 

join 

combine 

join 

dine 

f join 

s line 

I divii 



divine 
join 
line 
join 
mine 
join 

IV. a 4. y^!"^^^^ 



V. B. 
V. B. 

vm. A. 

XL A. 

vm. o. 
vm. H. 

X. A. 
X. A. 
X. A. 

IV. B. 6. 



impelled 
field 
increas'd •-. 
breast ^^' "• *• 

inter noa ^j^^ 
Charing Cross 



jom 
shine 
join 
thine 



V. A. 
L A. 

vm. E. 

VIL 
VII. 

vn. 

vn. 
vn. 

VIL 

vn. 
vn. 



ijoin'd 
combin'd Vn< 
humankind 
join'd 
defln'd 
join'd 
find 
join'd 
mankind 
join'd 



mind 

joind 

rcfin'd 

Jove 

above 

Jove 

love 

Jove 

move 

key 

weigh 



vn. 
vn. 
vn. 
vn. 
vn. 

X. A. 
X. A. 
X. A« 

IV. A. 



knave 

have 

know 

now 

known 

none 

known 

one 

known • 

town 

lie 

joy 

light 

wit 

line 

join 

lines 

magazines 
load 
abroad 
long 

tongue 
look 

bespoke 

look 

spoke 

lords 

affords 

lord 

board 

lord 

word 

lost 

boast 

lost 

coast 

love 

grove 

love 

Jove 

loves 

reproves 

love 

strove 



n. A. 
vm. D. 
vm. A. 
vm. A. 
vm. D. 
vn. 

IV. B. 10. 

vn. 

VL o. 

vm. E. 

X. B. 

vm. H. 
vm. H. 

XI. A. 
XI. A. 

XL A. 

vm. a. 

vm. o. 

X. A. 
X. A. 
X A. 
X. A. 
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canal 

make 

back 

man 

again 

man 

swan 

mass 

face 

mast 

plac'd 

matadoree 

Moors 

may'rs 

wars 

mean 

pen 

meat 

sweat 

men 

unseen 

merit 

spirit 

mind 

join'd 

r mind 

I join'd 

^ mankind 

most 

lost 

mourn 

adorn 

mourns 

burns 

mourn 

forlorn 

mourn 

return 

mourn 

urn 

mouth 

truth 



t D. 

L a 
IV. B. 1. 

L D. 

L a 
L a 

vm. H. 

I. B. 

IV. B. 4. 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 9. 

V. A. 

VIL 
VIL 

vm. o. 

XI. A. 

XI. A. 
XI. A. 
XI. A. 

XL A. 

vm. 0. 



move 

above 

move 

dove 

move 

love 

nation 

invasion 

night 

doit 

none 

gone 

none 

own 

none 

stone 

none 

throne 

none 

thrown 

none 

unknown 

obey 

tea 

observe 

starve 

o'er 

pow'r 

on 

one 

on 

own 

on 

sun 

one 

John 

on't 

front 

ought 

fault 

outweighs 

huzzas 

overcome 

home 



X. A. 
X. A. 
X. A. 

xn. a 
vn. 
vm. a 
vm. A. 

VHL A. 

vm. A. 
vm. A. 
vin. A. 

IV. A. 

XL B. 

vm. D. 
vm. a 
vm. B. 

VHL a 

vm. c 
vm c. 

XIL B. 
VI. p. 

vm. A. 



owls 

fools 

own 

Addison 

own 

Crown 

own 

gone 

own 

town 

own'd 

found 

owns 

sons 

pair 

war 

Paris 

JLaries 

pass 

place 

pass 

was 

past 

waste 

peace 

distress 

peace 

race 

peal 

syllable 

pei*ceive 

give 

pert 

heart 

pen 

again 

peruse 

muse 

pierce 

universe 

plac'd 

last 

plaice 

cease 



vm. (K 

VI. D. 

via A. 
vm. B. 

vm. B. 

vm. D. 

VHL D. 

vm. A. 

I. B. 
I. C. 

XIL a 
I. c. 

xn. a 

L a 

IV. B. 4. 
IV. A. 
VL a 

IV. B. 7. 

XI. B. 

IV. A. 

IL B. 
IX. A. 

V. B. 
L c. 
IV. A 
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I 



plain 

man 

planted 

"wanted 

playa 

operaa 

pother 

other 

pour 

showV 

pow*r 

more 

precise 

immortalise 

preferred 

guard 

prepare 

bear 

fear 
prepared 
reward 
prevail 
heU 

{protest 
least 
jest 
proud 
good 
pror'd 
belov'd 
prove 
Jove 
prove 
love 
prov'd 
lov'd 
quarter 
martyr 
race 
grass 
race 
Luoreee 
raoe 
pass 



IV. B. 1. 
L D. 

VL F. 

XEL 0. 

vm. D. 

vm. D. 
xn. a 

XL A. 

IV. A. 
L B. 

IV. B. 3. 
IV. B. 4. 

vm. 0. 

X. A. 
X. A. 
X. A. 

X. A. 

L A. 

XL A. 
L a 
IV. A. 
L c. 



read [Pres. 



head 

rear 

air 

receive 

give 

relieves 

gives 

remained 

land 

remarks 

Berks 

remove 

grove 

remove 

love 

remov'd 

lov'd 

reserve 

starve 

resort 

court 

rest 

beast 

rest 

least 

restor'd 

word 

letreat 

great 

return 

unborn 

rover'd 

heard 

revere 

star 

revive 

live 

rewards 

cards 

ridicule 

fool 



IV. A. 

IV. B. 7. 
IV. B. 8. 

IV. B. 1. 

XL B. 

X. A. 
X. A. 
X. A. 

XL B. 
XL A. 
IV. B. 4. 
IV. B. 4. 

IV. A. 

XL A. 

m. 

IV. A. 

EL 

IV. B. 10. 
L A. 
IX. A. 



read 

Ood 

road 

wood 

rode 

Ood 

rogues 

hogs 

Rome 

Broome 

rooms 

honeycombs 

roves Y 

loves ^ ^ 

■^^^ vm. H. 

biUet-doux ^^^ ^ 

nm' 

on 

run 

stone 



vm. E. 
vm. H. 
vm. E. 
vm. B. 
vm. H. 
vm. H. 



safe 

laugh 

said 

made 

said 

maid 

said 

shade 

satires 

dedicators 

says 

days 

scorn 

borne 

sea 

they 

seas 

surveys 

seat 

great 

secure 

poor 

seem 

him 



vra. c. 
vm. A. 

L c. 

n. B. 
n. B. 
n. B. 
xn. A. 
n. B. 

XL A. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 

DL A. 
IV. B. 8. 
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been 



within 

shade 

dead 

shade 

head 

shade 

Mead 

shadows 

Meadows 

share 

commissioner' 

sliare «** 

pliiy'r 

shew j^ 

blue "" "• 

shew TV 

do ^»- 

(fore-)shew j^ ^ 

few 



IV. B. 8. 
IV. B. 8. 
IV. A. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 

IV. B. 8. 
.IV. B. 2. 



shews 

prose 

shine 

join 

shone 

none 

short 

court 

show 

bough 

show 

do 

showed 

trod 

shown 

Addison 
shown 
alone 
one 

shown 

none 



{ 



IX. B. 

vn. 

VIIL A. 

XI A. 

vm. D. 
vm H. 

VIII. B. 
VI. D. 

vm. A. 
vm. A. 

vm. A. 



side 

enjoy'd 

sincere 

eyerywhere 

singers 

fingers 

skies 

blasphemii 

skuU 

fool 

slave 

have 

so 

do 

son 

known 

son 

own 

son 

throne 

song 

tongue 

sort 

court 

sour 

poor 

space 

raise 

spark 

clerk 

speak 

break 

speak 

take 

speaks 

makes 

breaks 
sphere 
bear 
sphere 
fair 
sphere 
spare 



vn. 

IV. A. 

XIL a 
VI. B. 

vm. iL 
n. A. 

vm. E. 
vm. A. 
vm. A. 
vm. A. 

X. B. 

XL A. 

vm. 0. 
xn. 0. 

XI. B. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 

IV. A. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 
IV. A. 



sphere 

there 

spirit 

merit 

spleen 

Courtin 

spoii'd 

mild 

spoke 

look 

spouse 

house (s) 

spouse 

knows 

stand 

wand 

standing 

band in 

state 

eat 

state 

that 

stay 

tea 

steer 

character 

sterling 

Berlin 

stiU 

wheel 

StiU 

suitable 

stone 

on 

stood 

blood 

stood 

flood 

store 

poor 

stor'd 

Lord 

streams 

Thames 



IV. A. 

V. A. 

IV. B. 8. 

vn. 

vm. E. 
xn. a 
vm. D. 

I. D. 

xn. D. 

IV. A. 

1 a 
TV. A. 
IV. B. 2. 

xn. D. 

IV. B. 8. 
VI. a 

vm. B. 
vm. K. 
vm. K. 
vm. H. 

XL A. 

IV. A. 
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8trook 
broke 
Btrove 
above 
Bucceedt 
spreads 
sun • 
upon 
sun 

• 

upon 

none 

surv^ 

day 

sea 



I 
{ 



vm. H. 

X. A. 

IV. B. 6. 

vm. a 
vin. a 



swear 
tear [noun] 
Bwear 
Thunderer 
swears 
Learns 
swells 
* conceals 
sword 
Lord 
take 
speak* 
take 
track 
take 
weak 
taste 
last 
taste 
repast 
taught 
fault 
tears 
pray'rs 
tears 
wears . 
terrors 
mirrors 
tliat 
estate 



IV. A. 
IV. A. 

IV. B. 2. 

IV. A. 

IV. B. 4. 
XL A. 

IV. A. 

I. c. 

IV. A. 

L c. 
L c. 

xn. B. 

IV. A. 

IV. A. 

V. A. 

I. c. 



thatch 

watch 

theirs 

tears 

there 

here 

tliere 

near 

thou 

blow 

thought 

default 

thought 

fault 

thought 

out 

threat 

great 

thi*one 

crown 

throne 

down 

tie 

joy 

ties 

peijuries 

toad 

abroad 

toast 

lost 

toil 

pile 

tomb 

come 

tone 

on 

tongue 

long 

tongue 

song 

torn 

bom 

tost 

coast 



L D. 
IV. A. 

rv. A. 

IV. A. 

vin. a 
xn. B. 

XIL B. 

xn. B. 

IV. B. s. 

vm. D. 
vin. D. 
vn. 

IV. B. 2. 

vm. E. 
vnL o. 
vn. 

VIIL M. 

vnL B. 

X. n. 
X. n. 
XL A, 

vm. o. 



I 



town 
Alison 

town 

gown 

alone 
town 
own 
town 
unknown 
treads 
succeeds 
i treasure 
< leisure 
' pleasure 
treat 

trie a tete 
re-tum 
un-bom 
turn 
Sunday- 
mom 
uncommon 
woman 
unev'n 
heav'n 
uncxplor'd 
lord 
urns 
horns 
urn 
mourn 
use 
lose 
vain 
again 
vases 
cases 
vine 
join 
voice 
noise 
walking 
talk in 



VL D. 

vm. D. 

vm. D. 
vm D. 

IV. B. 6. 

IV. A. 

rv. A. 

XI. A. 

XL A. . 

vm.*!. 

IV. B. 4. 
XL A. 
XL A. 

XI. A. 
IX. A. 

n. B. 

XIL ft 
VIL 
XIL ft 
XIL D. 
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war 

bar 

warms 

arms 

wars 

scars 

watch 

thatch 

weak 

take ' 

way 

boliea 



L A. 

L A. 

XL A. 

I. A. 

IV. A. 
IV. A. 



m. 



wear 
star 

wears 

appears IV. a. 

hairs 
wears 

tears (noun)' 
weigh'd 
said 
well 
Mall 
wliat 
tliat 



JV. A 

n. B. 

I. D. 
I. D. 



Will 

teU 

wit 

yet 
within 
mean 
spleen 

womb 



{ 



come 

won 

bono 

won 

sliown 

wood 

flood 

wood 

food 

wood 

God 

word 

board 

word 

Lord 

word 

sword 



V. A. 
V. A. 

IV. B. 8. 

vm. M. 
vin. A. 

VHL A. 
VIIL K. 

vm. N. 

vm. M. 

XL A. 

XI. A. 
XI. A. 



works 

corks 

worn 

turn 

worth 

forth 

wrong 

tongue 

UlTOth 

oath 

years • 

sepulchres 

year 

heir 

yet 

wit 

yore 

poor 

young 

long 

youth 

mouth 



XL A. 
XL A. 
XI. A. 
X. B. 

VIIL z. 
TV. B. 2. 

IV. A. 

V. A. 

vm. H. 

X. B. 

vm. 0. 



JSktplanaUan of Symbols. 

A fiill explanation of the following symbols is given by 
Ellis in Early English Pronunciation L 1 — 12. Letters not 
expressly mentioned retain their usual values. Parentheses 
inclose pronunciations. 
(E. — English; F. = French; G. ■- German; L ■- Italian). 



I. A or a «a I. matto; R ch«tte (matto) (shat). 
^ or a B» G. mann; F. matclas (man) (matla). 
:A or A — E. want, what (wAnt, whxt). See (o). 
Aa or aa — long of (a). E. father, T. mano. 
:Aa or AA -» long of (a). E. aivn (xAn). 
Ji3 or 0) ■= E. man, cat, sad (mron) (Ktot) (srod). 
JE (0 or as ro B. long of (to). Provincial E. Bath (Ba>8Bth). 
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Ai or ii — E. a^ef 0. hoin (ti) (salnX tee (ai). 
Au or an -■ 0. lums (Bans) lee (ea). 



Ifi or e ■■ E. met; 0. fett; F. jette. See (s). 

:S or s ■■ I aperto; Oocaaionally E. met; 0. flrtt 

g[ or e ■■ turned e, written 9; B. but (bat). 

:£» or n ■- long of (e) like a bleat 

£e or ee ">- E more Mrrry (Ueei) (Meerri). 

Ei or ei ■■ Scotch time (teim). 

gi or ai ■■ usual E. eye, ttmo (ai) (talm). 



I or i — E. event; R f/n/; fiche (ivent, fini). 
J or f — E. nver, fmny, f/sh (ftn't) (fish), 
li or ii — i long of (i). E. eve (iiv). 
lu or iu — E. ftetilitjr (fiut/Wti). 



or ■■ I. aperto. F. homme (om). 
or —i £. omit, American stone, whole. 
Q or ■■ turned c, used for small capital 0, which is not 
sufficiently distinct from the small 0. 
E. on, odd (dn), (od). 
oi MB usual E. oj/ster (oisti). 
Oo or 00 «■ long of (0), I. uomo (uoo'mo). 
Oo or 00 ■-■ long of (0). E. home (noom). 
Ou or ou mm Dutch ou; Provincial E. out 



U or u — i F. potde; E. Lot/isa (pul) (Lu,ii'za). 

^ or u — i E. p?/ll, cook (pul, kuk) generally oonftisad 

with (u). 
Uu or uu — i long of (u). E. pool (puul). 



Y or y — F. hutte; G. Ittcke (yt) (lyk-e). 

Yy or yy — long of (y). F. fl/ite, G. gem«th. 



ILDh or dh — E. Hm (dhii). 
Dzh or dzh --i E. ju(/</ing (dzhedzh'iq). 



I 



— Oft — . 

H or H — i E. Ao (nil) jerkod utterance. 

h, with no capital, diacritic, witli no meaning in itnelf, 
but modifying the procoding letter. 
J or J — i E. yet; 0. ja (Jot), (im) 

j, witli no capital, diacritic, palatal modification of 
preceding letter. 
Kh — 0. dar//; Scotch lorh (daKh) (IdkIi) 
q = E. Hiw/er, liwgor, 8i//kor (r/qm) (l/q*gj) DiRtinguish (q) 

from (qg), whicli !» a double Round, 
tsh ■- E. r//C8i, ma//7/ (tRhost) (nuctRh). 
J MB turned r. E. vocnl r wlion not preceding a vowel, en/* 

ai/* (iij) (cc.i). 
• rss an accent, (ictsent). 

A nioro detailed account of the following names is found 
in the list of autlioriti4>s in Part I. 

B. Buchanan, 1700. 

Bor. horvalis, 

1580. 
1085. 
1555. 



1710. 

1708. 

1621. 

1043. 

1701. 

1725. 

1088. 

I. 

1704. 

1530. 

1008. 



S. Sheridan, 1780. 

5 



Bull. 


Bnllokar, 


C. 


Cooper, 


Ch. 


Clu^ke, 


Cor. 


ronnpfv. 


D. 


Dyche, 


F. 


Franklin, 


G. 


Gill, 


II. 


Hodges, 


J. 


JoncH, 


Ijcd. 


fjxliard. 


M. 


Mi ego, 


Mops. 


^htfopsfte'' 


0. 


The Expoi 


Pals. 


Palsgrave, 


P. or Pr. 


Price. 


Prov. 


provincial. 
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Sa. 
Sm. 


Salesbury, 
Smith, 






1547; 1567. 
1568. 


W. 


Wallis, 






1653. 


Wi. 


Wilkins, 






1668. 


JB. Class 1. A. 








afar 
war 


T. S. 612. 


charms 
warms 


Pas. III. 9. 


rewardt 
cardH 


' M.E.II.24.3. 


arms 
warms 


M. 53. 

St C. 36. 


guard 
reward 


T. S. 767. 


war 
bar 


S. T). IV. 54. 


car 
war 


W. F. 147. 


jar 
war 


Hor. Sat. 
B.1I.S.1I.71. 


wars 
scam 


W. F. 325. 


cars 
wars 


C. 27. 


quarter 
martyr 


Hor. Ep. 
B.I.E.L150. 







Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Waller. 

charm warm* Divine Ijore VI; arm warm 11. 66; far war 
M. 69 II.; star war M. 56; 66; stars wara M. 8; Ep. 31; 
war arc Ep. 27; war jar M. 1; Ep. 15; jars wars Ep. 3; 26: 
war far are Ep. 24; 

2. Dnjden. 

far war A. R 3; A. M. 5; 7; 79; 276; war are A. M. 12. 



Autlionlies. *) 

nmutj ehartns^ martyr^ quarter^ warms see chiss XI. A. 

Imr biur W. C; bar Smith, Bull. 

mr Ka»r C. 

jar dzhar G.; djar W. 

scfir 0. F. esmre = L. eschara. 

mir war Sm. Bull O.; "warr" war Ch.; WAxr C. 0. B. S. 

The list of autlioritios is not complete, but we may safely 

conclude that all of these rhymes were licenses^), resting upon 

an older poetical usage. This group, as well as I. B., seems 

to have counted upon tlie modifying influence of r, and sliould 

') ]t is |H«rIiii|>s unnocoMsary to roinark tlmt the AittlioritioH aro eoiiibiiitil 
from Mr. EIIjs'h woitl-listH. 

*) WiiH Karly Kug. IVoii. IV. 1083. 
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be compared with classos HI., IV. A., IV. B. 2 and especially 
with XL A , where such rhymes are discussed at length, 

ClOHH I 11 



"PP^^*^^;^ D. 11. 25. 
reward 

I bear 
propait) T. 8. 115. 
war 
care E. C. 536; 
war Hor. Sat. 

B.II,S.ir.127; 
Jlor. Ep. B. II. 
E. I. 272. 



compare^ ^, 105. 

war 

glare 

war 

may'rs 

wars 



D. HI. 235. 



D. III. 281. 



pair 
war 



T. S. 190. 



P'^P^^;^M.E. 111.335. 
reward 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Waller, 

nuirrM spar'd M. 47; spar'd guard Ep. 2; guard spar*di 
Ep. 37. 

2. Dryden. 

declar'd reward R L. 60; war dare A. M. 27; 303. 

Uofei*enco to Group A., and recognition of tlie fact that 
the rhyme (»f war with the other words of the list involves 
a combination of (aa) with (ee) (iiui») show that all the 
rhymes are licenses. So, too, with reward. An easy expla- 
nation is that few suitable words containing tlie sound (aa) 
can be found. The particles or, for, nor hove no place at 
the end of a rhyming couplet, and other (aa) wonls for the 
most part do not end in r. At best we can but call such 
rhymes as these "an heritage*) from the preceding century". 

C/a.s.v /. 0. 



Alse 

tales 

bass 

ass 

came 

Jerusalem 



W. B. 281. 



D. II. 233 



W.B.243. 



^'^"^'J E. C. 709. 
pass'd 

chaste Hor. Ep. 

last B.I.Ep.VI.79. 

debate 

at 



D. IV. 219. 



•) Ellis Early Eiig. IVoii. IV. 1030; 10H:j. 



debate 
that 


J. M. 145. 


face 
brass 


M. E. V. 57. 


face 


Pas. 11. 27; 


glass 


T. F. 131. 




5* 
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el 

P^«»ce E- C. 311. 
K^r T.F.226. 

^¥i8te Hor. Ep. 
\«i8t B.I.E.1.21. 

^ Ep. to Jervns 5. 



make 

back 

mass 

face 

raast 

plac'd 



J. S. 35. 



Ep. to Jerva8 5. 



R. L. II. CO. 



Tl^f D. II. 135. 
Manes 

Pf^ S.D.II.lOl. 
place 

past 

wnste 

plac'd Hor. Ep. 

last B. ILK 11.302. 

race 



W. F. 43. 



grass 

race 

pass 

safe 

laugh 



E. M. J. 2 9. 



D. III. 155. 



E. C. 450. 



state 

that 

take 

track 

tasto 

last 

taste 

11»p[l8t 

t)>at 
c»state 



Hor. Sat. 
B.II.8.II.61. 

E. C. 150. 

D. III. 297. 

K.L.IIl.111. 
T. S. 735. 

S. D. 11.91. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Mflton, 

fast haste Nativitt/, 

2. Waller. 

came dam M. 69 If. ; cast haste Ep. 40 ; cast taste 
M. 69 II.; dam came M. 69 III.; fame Amsterdam M. 66; 
had mado M. 48; haste last Ep. 40; oveivast defac*d M. 32; 
palo all Ep. 25; past haste Epit 17; tasto cast M. 69 III; 
vast waste M. 21 ; Divine Lovo IV,; walls whales M. 69 III. 

3. Deuham Cooper's Hill, 

last plac'd; plac'd last. 

4. Drj/flen, 

am simmo II?. I. 76; embraced cast 0. C. 23; embraced 
passed HP. I. 560; fast waste A. M. 244; haste cast A. M. 
51; haste last A. M. 77; hastes masts A. M. 65; haste past 
0. C. 1; A. R. 282; A. M. 182; pace grass A. M. 123; 
past embraced R. L. 180; passcMl haste 0. C. 13; swam 
bccamo A. M. 156; repast taste fast HP. II. 672; was pla(»o 
A. M. 256. 



I 
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Attthoriiies: 
ass as Bull G.; o^h B. S. 
fjass ba^ros S. (baaz? 0.) 
brass bnos B. S.; bms 0. 

came (mvi) or (oo) Ellis Karh/ Ew/. Pron. I. 226. 
clios'd Cooper diHtinguishcH ^cluts'd fugatiiR," from '^chasl 

castas;" 
chaste tshaust G. Chasten tslurs'ii J, tslia?st*/n B.tshocst'n S. 
ilcljatc dobaat * G.; In 18th. eont. (iviv) or (cc) cf. came, 
estate cstaat Bull, (j.; states stawts J. 
face fiias Sa. (r.; "talis" Ijod. 
fjlass glas G. 
yrace graas Bull. G.; grcos C. = t/mice, grinrs M. 

''Grass; graso to eat f^rass, grace" P. 

"griihs" Led. 
f/rass gra\s J. B.; "griiss" TjocI. |Seo yrace] gras Bull. O. 
haste \hastcii iiu^s'ii J| ueest D. I J. S. 

"Jlako haste; why hast than done it?" Hodges (1643), 

naast G. 
last last G.; laziest C. 
lamjh \ivi W. P. M.; Irof Iaa J; Uef 0. D. S.; lojoof B.; 

lauH, laf S. 
make cf. came, 

Maries |See Class XII. C] Miihri TiOd. 
Mass mas, mes (missa) Sm.; mas Bull; mo^s B. S. 
Mast ^^matfst possis, mast mains," (Like sound) C. 
pass'd piest B. F. S. 
past, past, paste (nearly alike) H.; past praeteritus, paste 

pastillus" (unlike) C: pa?a3st C; pa^st B. F. S. 
place plaas Bull, G.; ^^place locus, plaice passer mariniiB" 

(Like sound C). 
race raas soholcs G. |Cf. came], 
re-past See past 
safe saaf G. |Cf. came], 
state (aui») or (ee) Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1036. 1083. 

staat G. |Cf. came\, 
talc taal G.; tEEol C. 
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taste fCf. came], 

that dhat Sa. Biill, G.: dhAt ''en a courV M.: dhtot Wilkins, 

Franklin. 
tvaale wast oras, waste conBiimo (Unlike sound) C. 

wKKBt C: waast Sm. (>.: weest • D. B. S. 



All of tliOHO rhymo8 must bo rep;arded as 17th century 
iisapfOH adoptiMl by Pope for the sake of (ionvonieuf^o, though 
the proiunu'iatiimH on wliidi tliey i*eKt may have boon familiar 
to him as an boy.*) 

Some wonls dosorvo more special mention. 

1. Alse talrs^ Wife of Bath 281. The orlpnal rhyme in 
Chaucer is tales Ales, (Cant. Tales v. 5900) each word 
of course having two syllables. Aks is our modern 
Alice. Chaucer's rhyme was perfect; Pope's, probably an 
assonance. 

2. I^ss ass was an eye-rhyme. Even in the 16th ccntuiy 
it would have been (aa, a). 

3. Paris Maries did not agree in the vowel sound; and 
exhibited consonental dissonance in the final .v. 

4. Safe laugh might be justified by Buchanan (17(iG), but 
not by Pope's immediate contemporaries. 



Study of the list of contemporary pronunciations shows 
that many of the rhymes of Waller and Drydcn could not 
have been in complete harmony with the later pronunciation 
of the 17th century. 



A consideral)le number of the same combinations were 
used by Shelley, Eli/. Browning, Byron, and other 19th century 
poets.*) Pope's excuse is certainly better then theii's. 



') EUis, >:arly Kng. IVon. IV. 1083. 

*) Uaitling, Uliymes of XiX Coot. Foots p. 8. 
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OoM I. D. 



D. IV. 93. 



Baal 

caU 

draws C. 17; 

was Prologue p. 470. 

hand 

wand 



D. IV. 139. 



Mall Hor. Odes 
canal B. IV. O.I. 45. 

"*" M. E n 9. 
swan 

P'''"**f M.E.IV.1.3. 
wanted 

stand 



wand 



T. F. 97. 



thatch 
watch 
what 
that 



Imit of 
Spenser 28. 

8.D.IV.132. 



well 
Mali 



To Mr. C. 1. 

p. 488. 



The sound of a admits considerablo variation, and it is 
thcroforo difficult to fix with certainty whicli of those rhymes 
• were licenses. 
AnthoritidH, 

Baal Baal Bull. 

eall kaaI W. Dyehe, B. S. 
Kaul Sa. Sni.; Kal Bull. 

rnnal The second vowel is obscure. As a rural pronun- 
ciation I have heard (kan\Al), justifying the rhyme. 

draws drxAZ 0. 

hmid Doubtful, nand Sa. G. nond in Spenser; (w) J. B. S. 

Mall MaaI G. C. B.; Miol, Led. S. ''Mall — mcll (mel) 
jcu de paume." M. 

man man Sa. Smith, G.; nun G. 

planted planted G, 

staud Doubtful, stand Sm. G. 

swan swAU S.: swaau B. 
dhat Sa. Bull. G. 

that dhAt eti a court M. 
dlurt Wilkins, Franklin. 

thatch No authority. 

wand Doubtful, wand Sm.: wrond B.; WAud S. 

tvantcd want Bull. G.; wAAUt B.; WAnt 8. 

teas was Smith; waz C. M. S.}' waaz B. wa35 G. 

watch wAtsh C. M. 0. S.: wAAtshC.L.B. waitsh Sa.; watshO. 

what whAt en a court M.; Hua^t Wilkins, Franklin; Huat, 
UHat S.; wact {better) wha>t J.; what G. 
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It itt notttble that thifl cIars fiiminhcs 80 few oxampies 
Hhowing a variation from our pronunciation. The following 
rliymo8 appear to bo juntiiied by the authorities: — draws 
was, Mall canal, man swan, what that The others are inde- 
fisive. 

Well Mall agrces with present pi'oinindation, at least in 
the form PaU-MalL Waller has a few rhymes showing the 
Htime i)eculiarity: haft left Misc. 60, III; than men Ep. 6; 
starts prefei*s Ep. 13. 



Class IT, A. 

crave Hor. Ep. 
have B.II.E.IL212. 



W. B. 201. 



gave 

have 

have Hor. Ep. 

wave B.1I.E. 11.252. 



!^"^^^^E.M.1V.131. 
have 

slave Hor. Ep. 

have B. I. E. 1. 87. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton. 

Umve gave save have Sotnicl XVIII; have cayo Comns 
238; wave have Conim 887. 

2. Waller. 

gave have 3f. 11; 27; Dinne Poesy I: crave have Fear 
of (lod I; gnivo have M. 21; have grave M. 49; Ep. 7; 
Divine Love V; have slave M. 67. 

3. Dvtjdcn. 

crave have A. A. 383. 



This gi-oup calls for no especial i*emark. All the rhymes 
were perfect. The pronunciation (neev) is still occasionally 
heanl as a vulgarism, llchave is regulariy (ee). '^riie anony- 
nious instructor ») of the i'lilatines |contem|)omry with Pope] 
writes the wonls . . , . / luive in (Jorman letters ei 
•>'l'»' . . . . which should mean (oi uicrf) . . . . 



) KIIIh >iii!y EiiK Pidu. I. 76. 
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> 



Hero have i8 made to Imve a lonpf a an it usocl to liavo." 
Battling gives nuincrouH inodorii cxamploH.^) 



Class 11 B. 
brain 



again 

days 

savs 

said 

sluido 



E C. 217. 

S.D.IV. 15. 

V.andP.G3; 
Waller II. 1. 



said 

made 

said 

maid 

savs 

days 



El. A. 73; 
J. M. 791. 

S P. 113. 

W. B. 9; 

Ilur. Ep. 

B. HE. II. 288. 



vain Pas. II 53; 
again Ep. A. 91. 
weighed 
said 



J. M. G82. 



Soventoenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton. 

said made Kativ; sed [saidi bud Univ. Carrier I. 

2. Waller. 

said made M. 3. 

3. Dn/deu. 

made said trade HP. II. 6G6; said betrayed HP. HI. 762. 



Auihorilics. 
again again* G.; togen* n^geen* J.; a^gen* 0. B. S. 
brain ^^ brain, bratvn boar's flesh, bran Price"; brcoin C. 
said zed rastiee, said 7ion sed G. sod IJor. pro said. G.; si-rf 

fatilitalis causa C; sed seed J. 
sags ^^8aics*\ sez cansa facilitatis C. 
wciyht wivit P. weet M. 0. B. S. waikht 0. 



All these rhymes were peifect«) in Pope's day. (^Egeen) 
is heard even yet. Pope used aijain with three pronunciations. 
Wo find pm again L. R 8. 14. (p. 454) and man again [see 
IV. B. l.J. Wo find said with two pronunciations; said Itcd 
J. M. 101; said dvad Ep. A. I. 

>) Jihynics of IVtH of XIX tli font |>. 7. 
«) Sfo also KIHh hiuly Kmk. I'roii. 1. 22n. 
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CtoiUi III 

air R. LI. 107; 

star T. 8. 128. 

are Hor. Ep. 

care B.II.E.II.266. 

air Three 
Issachar Hours etc 
boars 
Htars 
cai*e 



T. S. 640. 



are 



E. M. IV. 1»5. 



RLlII.45. 



8. D. IV. 36. 



caro 

were 

chair 

are 

dar*d Lady Afoiit- 

hard agu 3 (p. 483). 

dare 

wei'O 

declare 

are 



S.D.IV.78. 



J. M. 671. 



rever'd Hor. Ep. 

heard B.ILE.I.27. 

revere 

star 

wear 

star 



M. E. 1. 89. 



W. F. 289. 



See also 
class IV. A. 



Sovonteeiith Ci>ntury Rhymes. 

1. Wnller: 

arc care M. 6; 49; 51; Ep. 5; 37; Pr. 2; aro fair Ep. 
35; Caro aro Itcf.; conjparo aro Fear vf Ood /.; doclar'd 
hanl Kpit. 15; fair aro M. 10; fair horc M. 22; fair star 
DcmUc; hard rcarM Ep. 38; hero caro Ep. 9; 40; severe err 
^\. 60; spar'd hard Ep. 25; there wore M. 43. 

2. Datham Cboper^s Hill: 

ai*o despair; spare aro; wore pair. 

3. Jh'f/drti: 

dochu*o aro 11. P. II, 424; dcdarcd barred A. A. 767; 
caro war A. Jl. 2(;3; A. A. 393. Aro declare H. P. Ill, 
197; declared heard H. P. 11. 506; heaixl doclai-ed H. P. II, 
399; heard ^niard 0. C, 30; hoard propawd H. P. Ill, 1136; 
hoard reward II. P. 111. 98; far caro 111. 57; woi*o tliore 
11. 40. 

AuthoriHea: 

air ai-or aai'or 0; air aior Ch; kkt C. 
are aar Bull, G; ar G; KEr C; a»r fiot oor J; er B; eor F; 
' a»r S; 

"/i/V arc thoy bo P."; ^^are sunt, air oor C." have tlie 
samo sound. 
bear bKKr C. P.; boor O. D. B. 
boor Pals. Sa. 
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care kxBdr G — caire kceoor * M. 

kaar Bull. 
chair tshivr taheor J. B. 8.; 

"tHchilhr and techier" (t8lui»un') (teliiir)? Loci. 
dare (liiar Sni. 
dcvUire (tcekliuir (}. 
hard \\xvvi\ J; ''MnV IjocI; "a hard heart, I heard his 

voyce" H.; iianl Sa. 
rerere (oe) in 17tli century. EIHh Early Bug. Piwi. L 227. 
8lar I Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1083.J 

star (>. 
trcar "If you twrcy you wouhl *rm/'" H.; ^^wcar, wen^ 

iccars daniH where they catch fish P.; irnrc merces, 
j irvnr tc»ro, irerc ossent C; wcrr «■ ercrrr C; weer 0. 

* J. 0. B. S. 

icere weer G. Bull J. 0. wer B.; wkv S. 

''frere .... by bad habit . . chilled . . 






This class shows very clearly the influence of the 17th 
century. Like most of the other groups, it contains sotno 
perfect rhymes and some licenses. 

1. Are carc^ rare arc, care were, chair are^ dare were, 
declare arc^ rever*d heard appear to have been practically 
perfect Of i'ourse revered was (ee) in the 17th century, 
and had probably not lost the older sound in the Hi-st 
quarter of the 18th century. ITetird was (id) or (ce). 

2. Air tiiar, air hmchar, bearH sinrn^ dar^l hard, revere 
star, wear star must have boon licenses to all but older 
roadei's in Pope's day. The lists from Waller and DrydcMi 
show how common such rhynjcs wore. Very rarely, (»vcn 
yet, 1 have heard pronunciations of some of those words^ 
which if admitted would justify the rhymes.*) 



•) Soo dlso Bartling Rhymos of XIX. Cent. Poets, pp. 10—11. 
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K. L. I. 61. 



U. L II. :t. 



CloM IV. A. 
affairs Hor. Sat 
oara B. II. 8. VI. 

09 ISwift]. 
apixmra Pus. I. 85; 
bears V.an(ir.41; 

E.M.I.175. 

«PP0i»r ^ J, 298. 

prayer 

atnios- 

phero D. IV. 423. 
air 

"^^"t" I> IV. G09. 
speak 

away 

toa 

boaius 

Tliamos 

^" S. p. 23. 
appear 

bears T. S. 253; 

api)ear8 V.andlM 14. 

1 bears 
appears T. S. 707. 
hairs 
boar [verb]T.S.421; 
car Hor. Ep. 

B. I. E. 1. 63 
[noun]. 

''"'" T.F.268. 
ears 

bear J. M. 555; 

fear . T. S. 228. 

Oazetteei's 

bear I'ruyer 5 

si)ear (p. 502). 



0. S. 6. 



D. IV. 431. 



Pas. II. 35. 



8. D. IV. 96. 



bears V. and P. 35 

stx^ers [noiin|. 

bear OiiUiver 

year HI. 27. 

bohpa Ep.toBlount 

tea II. 15. 

bi'ead 

shade 

caix) 

sphere 

care 

shear 

cheat E.M.IV.229. 

great E. S. II. 44 

dear 

there 

crvatwxe mnV'lTir 

greater (p. 468). 

days Hor. Ep. 

ease B. I.E. 1. 107. 

<hiys Farewell to 

pease London 46. 

dear (jiiUivcr 

there IV. 41. 

car Gulliver 

air 1. 44. 

ear 

repair E. C. 341. 

there 
fate Prayer 5 
seat (p. 501). 
feast 
taste 

feature To Miss 
nature Howe 

(p. 478). 



forbear 



Pas. IV. 67. 



M.£.iiI.195. 



M.E.II.141. 



D. I. 141. 



R.L.V.141. 



M.E.JI. 79. 



hear 
gate 
eat 
great 
cheat 
great 
complete 
great Hor. Uat. 
eat B.11.S.II.21. 

great Hor. Sat. • 
treat B.1I.S.V1.105 
ISwiftl. 

'*''*'' K.L.il.l39. 
car 

hair 

sphere 

healing Hor. Sat. 

tail in B. II. S. VI. 

202. 

'*^**^, M.E.1V.141. 
pray'r 

heard St. C. 53; 

api)car'd T. F. 280. 

^'^''' M.E 111.85. 
ears 

^^^[ , Gulliver II. 65. 
weigh 

f""^^ It. L. HI. 7. 
tea 

peace Hor. Ep. 
race B. II. E II. 147. 
pert Basset- 
heart Table 65. 
plaice 
cea.so 



Spenser 31. 
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/prepare 

/ boar T. S. 236. 



ii 

f 



E.M.1V.207. 



( fear 

nice 

Lucrece 

^'^^^' T. 8. ins. 

nir 

rotn»at M.E.I.113; 

great M.K. 11.225; 
K. S. 11. 78. 

revor'd Hor. Kp. 

heard B.Il.E.1.27. 
sea 

thov 

* 

seas 
siirvexTi 

"'^'^V T. R 248. 
gioat 

t'"t KM.lV.24a 
dead 

f"t T. 8. 144. 

shade 
mead 
sincere 

every- E M.IV. 15. 
where 

r'u J. M. 694. 



S. P. 222. 



T. S. 472. 



W. F. 13.5. 



Ispoaks 
makoR E. C. 026. 
breaks Uulliver39. 

y?^^ 8. P. 151. 
take 

rP'"'™ KM. 1.285. 
bear 

f''' E.M.n.2.1. 
hnr 

«'•'"'"' Cmlov II. 13. 
spare 

sphere R.L.V.113; 

there E. M. I. 73 
state 
eat 

stay Basset- 
tea Table 27. 
streams W. F. 217; 
Thames D. II. 207. 
swear J. M. 0(55 
tear |noim|. 

swears g-D,v.218. 
hears 

/ survey 

/ day T. 8. 277. 

I sea 

take 



ME.IV157. 



E.M.IV.173; 
Spenser 10. 



speak 

take 

weak 



E. C. 584. 



K.M.IV.227. 



tears [noun] 

prdy'rs El. A. 285. 
tears |noun] 

weal's Basset- 
Table 57. 
theii's S.D1V.284 
tears |no!in|. 

there 
hero 
tlu'ro 
near 

|tn»aaure 
h'isum Chor.I1.41. 
pleasure 
treat Hor.Sat.B.11. 

frfrntrfrS. VI. 100. 

wav 

• 

boh(»a 

weak 

tak(^ 

^^'""^ V.an.ll>.29. 
appears 

wears 

appeai*sV.andP.45. 

hairs 

weaiv El A. 147; 

teur8|n]E.M.lV.319; 

D. IV. 141. 

vear 



U.L.IV.15.'). 



M.K II. 4.3. 



heir 



T. 8. IDG. 



SoYonteenth Centuiy Khymes. 
1. Milton. 

Appear d lieawl Lfjchhis; appear bear Katmlt/] whei*o 
sphere Comm 240; bear unsphere // Pmseroso; ear bear 
tear In] Cimnmisiou] weal's teal's |n| Lycid^ March, of 
If 7m; wear ear Ltjcid] wearing steering Kolir. 
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2. Waller. 

Air oar M. 60; appear there M. 44; away sea Ep. 34; 
bears peers 6911; boare years ¥mg. 7; M. 65; cai*o near 
Kp. 3H; deal* were Ep. 33; dear air Ep. 17; dear thei*e 
Ep. 9; clear \xv\v M. 43; day scm M. 60; ear care M. 22; 
Ep. 9; errs years Ep. 8; forbear api)ear M. 67; fair nnu* 
M. 21; fear (rare M. 1; j^reat seat Divine Poesy II.; hear 
were M. 55; beat givat M. 62; hei/?ht sti*eight M. 69111, 
near whei-o M. 33; make snake siM»ak Ep. 30; pair appear 
M. 63; peel's beaw M. 3; pivj)*!!*'*! appenrM M. 46; prey 
sen M. 3; retwat statv Dculic; sea obey Kj). 32; sea prey 
M. 66; sea way Ep. 29; swear w(»re M. 22; spheric th(Te 
Ep. 25; thei-e hei-e M. 5; 21; 60; Ep. 33; Divine Umr HI. 
here thei*e M. 67; K(5ar of Ood 11; teal's |n| i'o|)aii*s 31. 13; 
there year M. 691; weaiv appeal's M. 69111; wait eoinjili^te 
M. 65; year h(»ar M. 37; year wear M. 691. 

3. Dniltam Coniw/n IlilL 

appeal's thcMi-s; hard hc»ai'd; bear fear; hears spheres; b(»at 
great; fear bear; herd fearM; herd rearM; whateVr fear. 

4. Drt/dcn, 

api)ear where A A. 656; appeared heard feared H. P. I. 
263;. appeim^d heard IF. P. 11. 322; bear fear If. P. 111. 
517; elear thel^» H. P. 11. 385; everywhere elear R. L. 297; 
fear bear A. A. 947; fear there A. 31. (Pref.) 37; A. M. 124; 
great ivpeat A. A. 650; laid fled head II. P. 11. 9; hear 
bear A. M. 72; guard heard A. M. 103; hero bear R. L 
56; keys obeys 11. P. 11. 522; prayer severe H. P. 111. 1028; 
roared licmrd A. 31. 273; obey sea 0. C. 36; A. 31. (Prof.) 
20; hiy sea A. 31. 9; prey sea A. 31. 31; sea lay A. 31. 67; 
sea way A. 31. 160; way sea A. 31. (PrefJ 47; spares t(»ars 
A. A. 453; speak hroak II. P. 1. 335; Www elear II. P. II. 
301; thel^» year II. P. 111. 554; wear fear A. R. 179; wears 
real's foal's 11. P. 1. 163; year bear A. M. 4. 



The rhymes showing the (ii) sound of ca will bo quoted 
later. Considerable ronfusion appears to have prevailed. 
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This group of rhymeH makeH nccosKary an oxamlimtlon 
of the RjrmbolB e, ea, ee, ei. The wowIk containing «, ai 
present no difficulty.*) 

1. The symbol c hrnl the sound (oe) ''during the XVI th 
and XVII th centuries, oxi'cpt in a very few words, as he she 

Vie vU* : in the beginning of the XVlIIth century 

the soinul of (ii) began to prevaiJ, and bocainr- general by tlio 
cl<»se of the century".*) 

2. The symbol m was very mre in the fourteenth c(»n- 
tury^), and m»t common in the fifteenth century'*), although 
in later English it was very frcqucMitly used. Some words 
like .sphere, contplrtr, wow r(»gularly written with m in the 
seventeenth and part of the eighteenth centuries. In the 
majority of cases, however, the spelling ii^nniins substantially 
unchanged. 

Turning now to the older spelling, we find very important 
changes to have taken place. Says Skeat*): "It will be fouiul 
that mod. E. wonis containing ea commonly answc»r to A. S. 
words containing f'e or ra . . . .\ whilst ee commonly answers 
to A. S. e or ^o. Details and modifications''*) of the general 
rule nmy be found in Hor. 48; 41); 43; 50. With the chang- 
es of form came changes of sound. At the end of the six- 
teenth century ea become (ee), and 'Svith the exception of 
about 30 words" «) remained (ee). Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (ii) was almost univei-sally adopted ^) as the pronunciation 
of m. With some wtirds, indeed, the new pronunciation was 
tried for a time but later disused. Thnnighout the i>lu»ncti<^ 
revolution**) which prevailed '^during the latter half i»f the 17th 
(•entury" poets seem to have exercised unusual freeibmi in 



') KIliM IMy Kii/,'. Proii. I. 220; IV. 1083. 

■) llMcl J. 227. 

•••) Skoat IViiioiplus of Kii|?. Ktyni. p. 300; p. 332. 

*) Priiic'iplcs of Kiij,'. Ktyinol. p. 322. 

*) See also S\vo(;t Hist, of Kri«:. Sounds pp. 233—236. 

") Kills >:aily Kiig. Proa. 1. H.^>— 80. 

') Il)id I. 88-8»; 228. 

•*) SwcM't Hist, of Kiig. Sounds p. 200; Skcat, Eng. Etyni. p. 332. 
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tho soiimds which thoy chose to give to ^yords containing ea. 
Double pronunciations*) may have actually existed, but in 
any case the i>oetR availed themselves of the lack of authority 
to give more freedom to the rhymes. In several words en-) 
was used for the sound of short (e), though even hei-e the 
poets t*M>k lih(»rtics. 

3. KK has had the sound (ii) since the middle of the 
sixteenth century*), although pi »ets chose to rhyme contrary to 
the rule. 

4. Ki, with which may be classed kv, had in njost cases 
the siMUul (eel. Jn a few words (oi) was heard as a later 
sound, as well as (ii). 

Attfhontfes, 

apprar apiir Mull. Butler, 0; nppcer C; lejuir P. J. 
bvamn bec>mz (J. '*So)9irtimrjt ee |that is, (ii)| ... in beam" 

Bail(\v (1726). 
Ijcnr (v) lH»er Pals. Sa.; ''Itare bc(n\ (nearly alike)*' Hodges; 

bKKr C. P.; beer (), 1), F^d, B. 
Itcar (s) «=» 'Uffiir'* hiviw =»■ "//;/ ours^^ M. 
bread hwA (?) Sa.; bree<I Sm. (i; bitxl. Led; hred natritus, 

hreofl pan is C; 
hrrnk hwok Sa. 1*; brr^k C; briik 0. B. S. 
pcase ^Uraae cesso, cvsa taxo" (like sound) C. ceasiiiff from 

strife; rrssiiiff him to pay" Ilodf/rs; spps (I. 
c/icer tshir? Sm: tshiir P. J. 

**tschier" Led. Formerly ('li4*nr, 
f'imr klier (i; kliir Butler, P. M. J. 
pomplde VnvuyorW row pirnt (ee). K.>mpleet* M. J; kom- 

pliif O. B. 
errattire Irish^) ^Miiittliir" Belfast, 'Vraitthur" Cork; kreetyyr 

(i; krii'tor 0: kriit* jar B. 

') S\v<>(»t p. 201. 

•) A pMioml (lis(nissloii of tho diniigt^ in promineiation of ea i« givoil 
by Vj\vh\ IMiiIolc»|ry of Kii^'. Toiikiu* 171—177. 

«) Kills Kaily Kiig. Proii. I. 2'iH: Vm'\o, Phil, of the Eiig. Tongue 170. 
*) KHIk Early Kiig. Vmx. IV. 1*235-^1230. 



1 



I 
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dead deed 0. 

dear diir 8m; dier, diier, deer G: deer nghtlf/ mt diir 

Butler; diir W. P. C. M. J; der J. 

Like sound: ^dear cams, deer fera C; dear friend, fal- 
low deer, Hodges; diir Led. 
ear eer {cor.) iir Butler; eer G; iir C. J. 
case jeez (?) Sa; eoz Sm, Bull, G. 
eat eet G; ^'I eat my meat to-day, bettor than I ate it yester 

day" H. A common Irishism is (eet). 
fear fecr G: ftir C; ^^fihr" Led. 
feast feest G: tiist Led. 
feature (co) Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1084. 
great greet C; griit 0; greet, Led. B. S.; greet G. 
head need G; HEd C; hod, Sm. Bull, Led. 
healimj Hoel Sa. Sm. Bull. 
hear Hiir W. P. C. 31. J: Hcor, cor Hiir Butler; '^hear ■- 

hero" P; ^^hcar audio, here hie, C"; hiir Led. 
heard Ha)rd P. C. J; Herd J; Webster (1789); hiird Led. 

Dr. Johnson. 

Haard G; Hecrd cor. Hard Butler. 
heart M. E. herte\ Hart Sa. G.; Hiert C. J. 0. 

Hawrt B. S; Like sound: fiart heart P. H. C. heert 
Bailey (172G). 
heir Willis (1651) gives the same vowel sound to AefV, nuL' 

jor ; eer 0. B, S. *7* mute in heir'' D. (ec). 
here Hiir sometimes Hoer Bull; Hii-or G: Hiir Butler; hcer 

Ch; Hiir P; Hiicr re comme er 31; Hiir J. 0. B. 8; 

Bailey (sometimes). 
% kee P. J; kii 0. B. S. Wyatt rhymes Iwj (sic) witli 

ahvatj. 
leisure leeziur P: 16jcur d masculin lee'zhor M; lee'zhor 0; 

Icez-jor B; lezhur F; lii'zhor S. 
mead ^'maids, meads (nearly alike)" H; mild L. 
near niir Sm. Butler; neer Hart, G. 

''has the soimd of it lang" (ee| Bailey (172G); niir J. W. 
P. C. M. 



>) Ellis Early Eiif,'. Pron. T. 40. 
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obey obeei* Pals; obei* Bull; obai 0; ohm' P; oohrje C. 

peace pefe G; '^piehss" Led. 

2)ea8e ^^poez Sm. 6. peece frustum, j^eace pax, jyeas pisa*' 
(like sound) C: ''pichs" Led; An Irish gentleman, (bom 
1755) coming to England as a young man, asked for 
peas (piiz) but was told to say (peez) ''like a man"*) 

2)cet piir Pals. Sa. 

pleamre ploe*zyyr G. W.; i)lcriur P; plezlror C; plesh'or J. 
[pkuse (qq) Sa. G.j 

rear rccr Sm. 0; "r«rc i*arus, rear attollo" (C) have the 
same sound. 

rever'd (ec). 

sea SCO Sa; sea (see); see (sii) Sa; seas scez G: sii W; s^e 
C; sii 0. B. S; "«ce sea an ocean; sea the Pope's juris- 
diction, as the sea of Home" P.; Nearly alike. — sat/ 
sea; seas cease" H; ^seas maria, sie.xe apprehendo" C; 
sii Led. 

seat y^scats mMM sceis" Ch.] sect W; S^«/ sedes, deceit fmus^C. 

shear ^^share shear" Price; ^'shear tondoo; share pai-tio", 
(like sound) C. (oe) siiEKr C. 

sincere s/nseor P. J. 

speah speek G. 

spear spiir C. M; speer G. 

sphae (In 17th and 18th. cent, sphear] sfeer M. J; sfiir 
0. B. S. 

steer (ii). 

streams (oe). 

survetj sorva»i P. 

swear sweer Sm. Bull. G. C. 0. B. S; seer J. 

/ea«) toe J; tii 0. B. S. 

tear (noun] teer '^rumpere aut hcrynia^^ Sm. teer lacerare, 
tiir lacryma Butler. C; teer [noun] G: Cooper and Price 
distinguish tho sound of tear [verb] and tear [noun]; 
tear Iverb] teer 0. B. S: "/rar (lacryma) tier; (lacerai-e) 
tohr" Led. 



') KlliH I. 00. 

•) Skoat Piin. of Eng. Etym. pp. 21-^22. 
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theirs Cooper and Hodges give the same sound to there and 

their \ dheeirz 0; dheens J. 0. B. S. 
there dlmar, dheer Sni; dheer, (dhoorBor.) G; dheer J.O.B.S. 
then (ee) dliei non dlio G: dha?i P. 
treasure tree'zyyr Sa; trcryyr G; tWRlror J. 
treat treatise tvQQ'iis Bull. 
trcak week Sm. G. 
wear wccr G; p'jta/'c" —■ waar Ch]; wecv C; weer 0. B. S. 

Led, Bailey; [wiir "« wcar^* J.| 
where whoer J; Hucor (—■ whcer) Hart, Butler; wheer G; 

wher C; wlieer 0. B. S, 
year jiir Sa. Bull. Butler, P. J; iir J; aeer G. 



We may now examine moi*e closely the rhymes based 
upon these words, giving especial attention to those woitis 
which have a double pronunciation. 

1. The following rhymes wei*e probably perfect in Pope's 
day, or at any rale would have been accepted by most of his 
readoi's: — atmosphere air; awake speak; care sphei*e; care 
shear; cheat great; creature*) greater; days ease; days pease; 
feature nature; gate eat; great clieat; great complete; great 
eat; gi-eat treat [Swift]; hair sphere; healing tail in*); key 
weigh; plaice cease; race Luci*ece; rear air; seat great; shade 
mead; sincei'e every wheit); speak break; speaks makes; breaks; 
speak take; sphere bear; sphei^e fair; sphere spare; spheit) 
there; state eat; sweai-s Lear's; take speak; take weak; ti*ea- 
sure leisure pleasure; treat tote k teto; way bohea; weak take. 

A number of those words changed their sound during 
Pope's lifetime, but ho continued to use them with the older 
(ce) sound. 

To these we may add: — beams Thames; fate scat; feast 
taste; key way; peace race; all of which we must include 
among the perfect rhymes, although authorities had begun to 
recognize the (ii) sound for (ea). 



M See also Xll. A. 

•) For tho rhyme of -ing with in. Sec XII. D. 
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2. The usage of the 17th century must also Justify: -— 
bread shade; shade dead; shade head; as well as: •-* heard 
appeared; pert heart; rever*d heard. 

3. The rhymes: — bears Oaxetteers; bears steers; appear 
to have been mere licenses, though justified by 0. 

4. The following rhymes ore at variance with authorities 
even in tlie 17 th contuiy, although the poets of that time did 
not hositato to uso thorn: — aifaii's cara; appears bears; appear 
pray'r; bear appear; boars appeal's; bears appears hairs; bear 
ear; boaw ears; bear fear; bear spear; bear year; dear there; 
dear there; ear air; ear repair thei-e; hair car; hear pmy'r; 
heirs cai*s; pi^eparo bear fear; swear tear [noun J; teara [n.] 
pmy'i*s; teaw [n.] woaw; theiw tcaw [n.J; there licro; theit) 
near*); weaw appoaw; weal's appears haiw; weai-s teaw [n.]; 
year heir. 

Of the words here used, some, at least, had an earlier (ee) 
soimd. These are: appear, clear, dear, ear, fear, hear, near, 
spear, a tear, year. The poets of the 17 th century used these 
words with their older sounds. Pope found tlio rhymes in 
Waller, Denham, Drydon, Garth and othei*s, and transferred 
them without change to his own voi*se. 

6. Parallel with these rhymes which can only be justi- 
fied by a very old usage are numerous rhymes which assume 
the modern pronunciation. Examples are found even in 17 th 
century pooK 

Waller. 

here tear M. 66: deer near M. 16; deer fear M. 18; ap- 
pear tear M. 33. Also with sea [discussed below] are nu- 
mei*ous rhymes in the modem style. 

Drydcpt, 

fear'd steor'd A. M. 114; appear year cheer H. and P. 
III. 585; be sea H. and P. III. 862; here dear H. and P. 
III. 281. 



1) But 800 liKt of authoritios. 
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) 



Pope. 

appear here Pas. IT, 69; appear bier Pas. IV. 81; be lea^ 
To Oxford 6; beer clear D. IIL 169; clear year Pa«. I. 27; 
clear here To Oxford 6; clear peer 1740; decree tea Basset- 
table 111; decree sea T. 8. 7; depr peer Hor. Sat. B. II. 
8. II. 39; fear here El. A. 316; D. II. 67; fleet retreat D. II. 
427; here year Pas. I. 83; hero appear W. F. 35; pecra 
ears L F. 8. 18; seas trees St. C. 38; see sea To Batlmrst 
17; see flea D. IV. 237; tear bier U. L. 49; ycnr steer E. 
M. III. 39. 
6. It is worth noting that tea and sea appear very early 
with t)ie (ii) sound as well as with the (eo) sound. 

Even Waller has sea see M. 60; agree sea M. 66; he sea 
M. 66; she sea M. 1; bo sea M. 6; M. 49; M. 06; £p. 7; tree 
sea M. 18; and also tho rhymes given above wliicli iudicuto 
(ee). P(*po's usage agrees with WHllor's. 

Comparison of the lists of rhymes shows that Pope used 
two pronunciations for tea. It has boon however too often 
assumed^) that these two words wci-e always (eo) early in 
the eighteenth centurj'. Tho authorities tiiemselves varied 
between (eo) and (ii). 



Class IV. B. 1. 



came 
Jerusalem 



W. B. 243. 



complainM^gggg 
land 



man 
again 
plain 
man 



Argus 13. 
E. M. I. 47. 



remained 
land 



R.LIV.163. 



Compare with 
Class I. c. 



An array of authorities is hardly needed to prove these 
rhymes licenses. Similar rhymes are quoted by Ellis.') Ad- 
ditional examples ai-e found without difficulty in 17th century 

*) Eaile discusses at length the pronunciation of tea (Phil, of Eng. 
Tongue 171—177), but one would not Kusi>ect from his pngos that any (ii) 
sound was given to the woi-d in tho enrly part of the 18 th century. 

•) Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1030; 1083. 
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poets. Chaucer had used Jerusalem rode^beein Cant Tales 
6077; Jerusalem streem Prol. 463. Drydeu has declaim Jeru- 
salem them A. A. 631 ; saint want A. M. 261 ; plain Sodnian 
man Rcl. Laici 311. 

Parallel rhymes showing the modem usage are common. 
Tims l^po has came same £. C. 134; complains strains Pas. 
IV. 77; phmis reigns Van. II. 21; W. F. 41, and so on 
without end. 



Class IV. B. 2. 
animal 



tail 



Dorset 1. 22. 



W^^J -i740"; 43. 
nnnister 

nppear E. C. 251; 

regular Ep. to. 

Blount I 26. 

'^'^"^^^^ E.M.I223. 
near 

care Gulliver 

vinegar II. 17. 



ear 

Gulliver 
ear 
AVest- 



D. I. 19. 



Hor. Ep. 
B.I.E.1.83. 



minster 
ease 
provin- E.M.IV.297. 

ces 
err 



T.8.411. 



singular 



E. C. 424. 



share 

comniis- D. III. 183. 

sioner 
swear 
Thunderer 

«!^' , E. C. 118. 
character 

^'^^. . T. S. 178. 
pequries 

veal's 



sepulchres 



U. L. 19. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

teal's characters Passion; sphere harbinger Nativity. 

2. Such rhymes are very rare in Waller's poems and not 

common in Denhanrs. 

3. Dn/den: 

bear interpreter H. P. I. 462; ease chronicles A. R. 105; 
feaw pensionei-s A. A. 397; grievances please A. A. 747; 
hour travollour A. R. 147; mui'dei'er appear A. M. 219; 
sincere adulterer H. P. II. 250; stars travellera R. L. 1; 
yeare petitionei's A. A. 985; year sojourner H. P. 11. 703. 



These rhymes are faulty in several particulars. In the 
first place, the unaccented final syllables are made to do duty 



I 
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at different times for other syllables which would have bee 
in harmony. Thus, final -er is made to rhymo with 'ear^ -an 
-eetf and -ar with -ear, -are, err. 

Authorities. 

1. For appear^ car, ease^ near, swear, years, see Clans IV, I 

2. Tho short vowels a and e have kept essentially the same 
pronunciation as in the 17th and 18tii centuries. Th 
vowel a is obscuit) enougli to allow some freedom i 
sound, but not so flexible as to justify any of thei 
rhynies. 

There seems little doubt that Pope adopted these rhynn 
fi-oni Dryden,*) whose eaivlessness in combining accented an 
unaccented syllables was not exceeded by any reputable po< 
of tho 17th century. 

All these rhynies should be compared with those in Class VI 
where the faidt is chiefly one of accent. 



Class IV. R 3. 

prevail 



break ,, . q. 
Ep. A. 85. 
crack ^ 

^^^^ R.L.1V.169. 
neck 



, ,, St. C. 87. 
hell 

shadows To Mrs. 

Meadows Howe 4. 



threat t. p. 220. 
great 



This gi'oup closely resembles the following one, tin 
main difference being that in group 4 the chief combinatioi 
appeal's to be (ii) + (e) if tho woitls ai-e taken with thei 
present sounds. 

Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

great set Nativity. 

2. Drtjden: 

gi-eat set A. M. 12; great beget treat H. P. III. 1169. 



M Ellis Early Eng. Pron. I. 225; 228. 
«) Ibid IV. 1035—0; 1083. 



I. 
I. . 
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1. lireak crack might have beon a tolerable 16th century 
rhyme, but not later. 

2. lireak neck is (ec) (e). 

3. Prevail licU is helped by the ff, but was always a license. 

4. Sliadows Meadows was at best (a) or (ce) + (^) ^^ (ee): 
shad'oou G; shtrd'u P. 

5. threat great was probably perfect, or had recently been 
so: thi'oet G. 



CHaas IV. B. 4. 

aver Lady at 
hear Court 10 
[p. 479]. 
beat Hor. Ep. 
set B. 11. £.1.21. 

'^'^^^^^T. F. 25. 
conceard 

^^^* li.E.Llll. 



El. A. 213. 



ev'n 

heav'n 

farewell Farewell to 

meal London 45. 



increased 



S. P. 77. 



T. S. 346. 



east 

breast 

feast 

cheat Hor. Ep. 

forget B.I.E.VI.93. 

dead S. D. IL 15. 

read [Pros. Ind.] 

f**** T. 8. 460. 
feast 

diBtress'd^ 8. 626. 

mcreasd 

oats OuUiver 

threats L 41. 



foast 

blest 

feast 

rest 

get 

meat 

guest 

feast 

guests 

feasts 

guests 

beasts 

heath 

death 

her 

appear 



E.M.in.65. 

Hor. Ep. 
B.LE.Vn.25. 

S. D. II. 26. 

Hor. Sat. 
B.II.S.IL76. 

T. S. 656. 
S.D.IV. 166. 
W. F. 131. 
Dorset II. 9. 



breast 

mean To Oxford 

pen [p. 600]. 

meat 



sweat 



8.D.IV.166. 



5"",'" Ep.A.287. 
distress ^ 

I protest Hor. Ep. 
least B. L E. VL 
jest 107. 

read [Pros. Ind.] 
head Ep. A. 37. 

l^^\ E. M. n. 7. 
beast 

]^^\ J. M. 184. 
least 

swells *r w TT 4 on 

, M.E.IL189. 
conceals 



uneven 
heav'n 



M.E.IV.143. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 
1. Milton: 

feast rest Vac, Ex.\ feast guest least Lycidas] sweat seat 
Nativity; sweat set L' Alley ro; spreads meads Vac. Ex.\ 
underneath death Vac Ex. 



I 



> 



il 



It 
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2. WlaOer: 

beam them Ep. 37; beams gems Ep. 10; beast rest Ep. 
31; beast drest M. 37, beasts breasts Ep. 5; breast feast 
ReflectumB] bend lean'd M. 30; complete sweat Pr. 2; com- 
plete set M. 61 ; complete get M. 62; east opprest M. 22; 
east rest Ep. 10; east west Epit. 15; feasts guests M. 1; 
guest feast II. 6; 8; Frag. 11; increase loss Epit. 14; lead 
tread M. 61; less increase M. 35; least blest Divine Love V; 
opprcss'd beast M. 22; 69 II; press cease 31. 15; rest beast 
M. 69 III; rest east Divine Love V; rests beasts Fear of 
God I; repeat set Fear of Ood II; spread load [Pros. Ind.] 
M. 46; spi-eads meads il. 14; ti*cad lead [Pros. Ind.] Epit. 
14; wrest east Ep. 3; 26. 

3. Drfjden: 

appeal rebel R. L. 95; exti'cme [for extrcam] stem R. L. 
427; guess increase poaco H. P. III. 1264; heat sweat A. 
M. 3; increased redressed H. P. I. 197; increased beast H. 
P. I. 284; increase press H. P. III. 1209; oi)prest feast H. 
P. III. 1287; redressed beast rest H. P. I. 568; released 
request H. P. III. 1217; beast expi*cssed H. P. I. 35; beast 
possessed H. P. II. 230; best least H. P. I. 408; rest boast 
H. P. I. 308; H. P. I. 400; set retreat A. M. 95; supreme 
[supream] them A. A. 409; thrcat boat A. M. 61; threat 
heat A. M. 115: well appeal fallible H. P. IL 471; well 
meal H. P. III. 32. 



Authorities, 

As already noted (group 3) short e has remained (e), 
although of coui-se a final / or r would tend to protract the 
sound. We need therefore to discuss only the words con- 
taining ea, (some of which were spelled with simple e in the 
17th century), and one or two othei's. 

For appear y eaty feast ^ hear, peace, see Class IV. A. 
[authorities]. 

aver aver G; a)ver rcveer a?va?rcr, "c se prononce ai'* M. 

benst Irish (ee) Cork, Belfast; beest Pals, Bull, G. W. 

beat beet Sm; G. M. 
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^bait meant to nlliire or entice with; beat to strike'* P. 
breast [breasi-plate bres* plo^tet JJ. 
cheat Irish ^'dmit" Cork, Belfast M. E. chete; (ee). 
conceal 17th cent (ee); 18th cent (ii). 
dead deed (>. Ch.; ded Led. 
guests «=» ^'gcestes" Clieke. The spelling is his own, and is 

indecisive. 

A. S. ffff'si gest; 31. E. gest. 

Probably (c). 
head (e) Ellis Early Eny. Pron. IV. 1036. HBd C; bed 

Sm. Bull: need G. 
heath A. S. lui»8; 31. E. heth. 
increase cnki-ccs* Bull: inkrees G. 
least leost Sni. Bull. G.: ^^least minimus; lest that ne; (sed 

potiuH vice vcrstl, least ne") Cooper. 
meal mcel Sa. 

mean meen G.; mi in Sm. C. 
meat meet W.; moot; mi it (Mops) G.; 
read (Pros. Ind.) See discussion below. 
sweat Kwcet Sm.; swot Bull;'8W(»et C; set J. 
threat thrcot G. 



1. The following rhymes of group 4 appear to have been 
perfect in the seventeenth century: — aver hear; breast east 
(ee); bi^east feast (co); eats threats; increased breast, meat 
sweat. Tlicso had however become licenses in the time when 
Pope wrote, though the pronunciations unquestionably lingered 
in certain districts. 

2. Partly justifiable were the following, which assume 
the older (ee) sound for co, and lengthen the vowel sound by 
the aid of / or r, or n: behold conceal'd, farewell meal, her 
appear, moan pen, swells conceals. 

3. The rhymes dead read (pros, ind.); read (pros, ind.) 
head^ are doubtful. Dead and head were originally (ee), but 
had bei'ome (e) in Pope's time. Authorities for read are; riid 
P. reed \V., riid C; "rwrf Icctiis, red ruber" have a like 
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sound C; ^rmd lego, reed arundo" C; rood Bull. 0.: ^read 
(pres. ind.) ried, read (p. p.) red." Led. 

It seems probable that both are rliymes for the eye only^ 
and must appeal to 16th eentiuy usage for justification. 

Tlie same reasoning applies to heath death. 

4. The other rhymes, with the possible exception of pro^^ 
teat least j&st, rest least, appear always to have been license^.. 



Class IV. B. 5. 

breath Hor. £p. 
teeth B. II. Ep. 11. 
300. 



breed 

overspread 

succeeds 



T. S. 571. 



spreads 



E.M.IV.365. 



treads 
succeeds 



T. S. 661. 



Class IV. R 6. 
beheld 



shield 



T. F. 79. 



friend 
fiend 



W. B. 80. 



!,7f"'^lI.E.I.107. 
field 



Group 5 is without excuse. Kacli rhyme is (ii, e). 

Group G rests upon a very old usage which reduces each 
rhyme to (e, e): 

Shield was A. S. sceld: field was A. S. fehl. Of course 
each very early become (ii), so that beheld shield, impeWd 
field were licenses in Pope's day. 

Friend fiend was probably perfect. Authorities give : — 
fiend fiind W., find J.: 

friend fiYud G.: friind, Butler; Bull, Sa.; W. P.; frEnd 
C; friind, frind, frend J.; friind 0.; frend D. B. S. 



E.M.IV.163 



Class IV. B. 7. 

Conceive. 

give 

gives Univ. 

receives Prayer 17. 



r'^'"*M.E.lV.45. 
give 

receive E. C. 733; 

give S. P. 107. 

J. M. 375. 

Fab. Dry. 94. 

Epit.VII. 19. 



receives W. R 223; 
gives Ver. and 

P(»in. 13; 

E.M.IV.313. 
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Class IV. B. 8. 

Chagrin ^j^jy„ 
spleen 

*®?}, R.Ln.l33. 
sniU 

f^Tf R. L. L 39. 
T>elieTe 



relieyes T. 8. 780; 
gires M.E.IIL269. 
seem Ep. to 
him Blount I. 3. 
seen Hor. Sat 
witliin B.II.S.I.53; 
ToMoore25. 



spleen 



S.D.IV-236; 



Coortln 

8tUl 

wheel 

1 ""''^^ Hor. Ep. 



St 0. 96. 



< mean 
\ spleen 



BLE.I.143. 



Class IV. B. 9. 

dwell 

feel T. S. 769. 

steel 

Class IV. B. 10. 
Ayarioe 



esteem 
them 



E. C. 139 



men 
unseen 



T. F. 360. 



vice 

delight 

wit 



M.E.L214. 



E. C. 237. 



light 
wit 



E. C. 301. 



revive 
live 



E. C. 701. 



Groups 7, 8, 9, 10 were all licenses in Pope's time, 
though as usual he had respectable authority for his rhymes. 

Oroup 7. 
Walter: 

receive give M. 66; receives gives M. 51; 
Denliam Cooper^ s Hill: 

give receive. 

The orthoepists sliow the rhymes to have been (ii, %) or 
(ee i). 

Oroup 8. 
Waller: 

give relieve M. 56; give believe Ep. 37; give grieve 
Frag. 10; grieve live Ep. 31; sleeve give live Ep. 30. 

Oroup 8 was not seriously out of harmony with seven- 
teentli century pronunciation. One rhjTue, seen within^ may 
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hare been perfect; for Jones gives (sin), though Oili hacl 
written (siin). 

One word calls for special remark: — been. Pope regu^ 
larly uses it with (ii) or (i) as it suits his purpose: been seers 
R. L. IV. 149; between been M. E. III. 289; seen been I>, 
IIL 117; been sin W. B. 323; been queen J. 31. 704. 

Both (ii) and (t) were heard, as they are still in England, 
though not so often in America, where btn lias won the day^. 

Other examples from the poets are common: 

green been Arcades. 
Waller: 

been seen M. 43; been green Ep. 28; been Queen M. 53/ 
Ep. 2; in been Fear of Qod I.; Queen been Ep. 20; scon 
been 31. 69 III. 
Denham Cooper's Hill: 

been seen. 
Dnjden: 

been seen A. R 25; been seen H. and P. I. 170; in 
been A. 31. 170. 

Group 10. 

These rhymes may be compared with Class VI. G. 

Liyht wit seems to look to a sixteenth century usage: 
hut, leit {lux aut levis) Smith; hVt Bull: but G. has loikht 

Avarice vice and revive live follow Denham's derives gives 
and Dryden's discipUne line H. P. I. 396; thrives lives sur- 
vives H. P. III. 258; strike apostolic H. P. II. 170, 612. 



Class V. A. 

D. 1. 125. 



beget 

wit 

civU J. 31. 186; 

devil Hor. Ep. 

B.ILEp.L41; 

S. D. IV. 56; 

Epit. p. 466; 

Sandys* Ghost 



devil 
civil 
driv'n 
heav'n 



RLIV.127. 



T. S. 559. 



evil J. 31. 47; 
devil W. B. 84; 

3I.E.I1I.19; 

Hor. Ep. 

B.II.E. 11.218; 

To 3Ioore 

(p. 473). 
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** W. B. 28. 

yet 

^"^ E. 8. 11. 84. 

f '8*7*'' EL A. 256. 
iieay n 



El. A. 213. 



ev'n 

heav*ii 

giv*ii St C. 132; 

heaT'n E. G. 98; 

El. A. 137; 

J. M. 61; 

Fab. Dry. 09; 

E. M. I. 85; 

E. M I. 103; 

E.M.IL265; 

E.M.IV.161; 

M. Kill. 229; 

Ep. A 418; 

E. S. II. 72; 

Epit.XIV.13. 
heav^D 
forgiv'n 
heav'n W B. 50; 
giVn E. 8. I. 93. 
hence 
prince 
it Hor. Ep. 
poet B.lI.Ep.II.66. 



El. A. 357. 



E S. II. 60. 



\V. B. 130. 



merit Hor. Ep. 
aplrit B.ILE.135; 
226. 

•P'"*!* M.E.III.376. 
ment 

terrors Song 17 

mirrors (p. 478). 

will 

tell 

wit Hor. Ep. 

yet B. II. E. I. 354; 
D. II. 101; 
Lady Montagu 
1 (p. 483). 

yet Hor. Ep. 

wit B.II.E.I.75; 
S. D. II. 29. 

Atiifioritics, 

civil Lnt. civilis 
wvol J: 

devil diivil Sm.; 
dlil(Bor)G; 
dKvl C; 
divl, d/l 
Sometimes 
delflf«m''del 
tnkeyou"J; 
devlD.B S. 



driven A. 8. diffiin 

M.E.driuen; 

dn'vn O. 
ev'n a(y.iirnO.B.S. 

A. S. efen, 

efn. 

Ooth. ibns 
evil evil? Sm; 

iirl G; 

ii*v/l B; 

iivlz 6; 

iirl, CM. J. 
fit tit Sm. 0. 

get A. S. gitan; 

M. E. geten ; 

get Sm ; 

for-gef G; 

g/t Franklin 

g/t facilitfi" 

Us causa C. 
giv'n A. S. gifan 

M. E. geuen 

g/vn 0. 

gii'vn Bull. 



Led. 



lieav'n Hovn Bull; Heevn G.: '^heeven'' Ch. 
Hovu 0. D.; ^'haven liiiUvn"; | 

^^heaven hewn" j 

hence nons Sm.; ^hence — hinnce'' nins M.; A. 8. heouan 

for ♦hinan. 
it tt G. 
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• merit merit 0. 
spirit sptrit G.: ^sprite^* Ch. 
tell tel 8m. A. S. tellan. 

terror teror O.: terrible tora?bl fncilitatia eauea C. 
icill >vtl 8m. Hart; 0. 

yet A. 8. ^i7, f/et^ giet; 31. E. yef, /yrt; Jit, fl/ii */)WrtM< Jet 
Sm. O.: 
Price groups yct^ it, wit; it yet (nearly^ alike) H. : Jot 
e feminin M.; (it) J. 



Srventeenth Century Bhymee. 

1. Waller. 

giv'ii lienvji M. 2; 4; 18; 20; Ep. 4; 28; heav'n driv'ii 
M. 13; lieav'u giv'n 31. 21; B2; Ep. 33; Divine Love I; 
Fottv of God I.; merit Hi)irit 31. 21; sit foi-get. Ep. 40. 

2. Dryden. 

civil devil A. A. BB7; giv'ii heav'n H. P. I. 2BI; 376; 
heav'n giv'ii 0.' C. 10; convince sense R. L. 148; defence 
prince H. P. II, 290; offence prince H. P. III. 22; pretence 
prince A. A. 745; prince pretence H. P. III. 740; prince 
incontinence abstinence H P. I. 361; sense prince A. A. 
965; thence prince H. P. III. 527; writ yet H. P. III. 400; 
yet wit R. L. 324. 
Even in Anglo-Saxon^) we find such double forms ns: 
htvelc hwilc, selle aille, ineht miht In England one constantly 
hears in simie districts instead of (ee) a sound approaching 
(oi). A young man ivom London once asked mo in Brussels 
if there was a duty on lice! (lois). I found he meant lace! 
An educated Scotchman in making on a<ldress (Nov. 20, 1887) 
constantly said whither for tvhether. Oil for get is very com- 
mon even from those who are fairly well educated. The "ten- 
dency to sink all unaccented vowels into (i)***) is every- 
wliere felt. 



') Kurnor Ags. Ijawt- und Funnenlehre 5. 8; Koch Hist. Oram. d. 
engl. Spmt'ho I. 3f). 

•) EUis Knrly Eng. Pi-on. IV. 1226—1227. 
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It is therefore no surprise to find the poets taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion to secure a few additional rhymes. 

Several of Pope's rhymes will justify themnelves by refe- 
rence to the list of authorities. 

1. Betjet tvit, forget vit, wit yet seem to have been allow- 
ablo rhymes. 

2. Civil devil was perfect. 

3. Ilmce prince was at least nothing more than a 17 th 
centurj' tradition, and must probably be allowed. 

4. Evil devil was at wowt only (ii, t), and would have 
been perfect in the 16 th century. 

5. Spirit merit was probably a license, though 82)erit is a 
common vulgarism of to-day. 

6. Driv'n hcav% forgiven li€ar\ ev^n heav^ giv^n heav^Uj 
terrors mirrors, ivill tell wcrc all licenseH. 

7. It poet may be justified by the obscurity of the unac- 
cented (o). 

Nearly all these rhymes are i*etained by 19 th century 
poets. Examples fi*om Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Poe, Longfellow, 
arc given by Bartling ^). Tennyson and Moorc use them freely. 



Class V. B. 

fierce Hor. Sat 

verse B. II. S. I. 23; 

E. S. ir. 104; 
Prol. for Dennis 
13 (p. 471). 



^''J"' E. M. I. 23. 
universe 



here 
refer 
here 
Molidre 



E. M. I. 19. 



D. I. 131. 



Seventeeth Century Rhymes. 
1. Milton: 

verse fierce Pnssion; verse pierce VAllegro. 



M Rhymes of Poets of XIX Cent. pp. 13—14. 
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0* 



Anthoritieg 
fierce foors G: "^fiera"' Ch; few B; fEw 8; M. E fera; 0. F. 

fere fiera; lAt ferua. 
pierce piirH 0; pow piin* fi; pKn* 8, 

''ilr. Pierce did peaive it with a Rword; the 8i*holar 
did jHirae and constinie hiM leKBon" HodgeH (1643). 
rerac A. 8. fera M. E. rcra fcra (Orm.). 

Noah Webster remarked*) in 1789; '^Tlie standard 
En^lisli pronunciation is now ferce^ jjerce, ierre [for 
fierce, pierce, iierce\ and it is universa! in New Eng- 
land"; vew (I. 



here hiir l\ J. 0. U. S. 

The fii-st two rhymes were perfect Tlie rliyme here 
refer was a license. Here Moliire may possibly bo 
excused by Pope's habit of Anf;^licizing Fivnch names. 
Nineteentli (century rliymcB ai*o given by Bartling*). 



J. M. 117. i^'f^^T E.S.I. 169. 



W. B. 351. 



Clnaa VI. A. 

adultery 

die 

be 

mortally 

be Ep. Blount 

comedy I. 21. 

buy 3) 

dispensary 

^l^"^ E.M.1V.359. 
chanty 

degree 

8impli(;ity 

tT' E.M.m.307. 
clianty 



Macer 19. 



villainy 

disagree 3j J. J j2^ 

policy 

^,*^ ., E.S.II.234. 
eternity 

die Hor. Ep. 

livery B.IE VI. 32. 

?!® ILK III. 287. 
history 

eye Hor. Ep. 

gaiety B.I. E.VII. 45. 

®^^'® , T. F. 202. 
majesty 



W. B. 118. 



eye 
jealousy 

'^\ D.L33. 

poetry 

^^'^ ChonisILSl. 
progeny 

^J^ , E. C. 586. 
tapestry 

\'^' Ep.to 
( fidelity ^"^gs B. 

{eternity 
be Rochester 1. 
thee 



*) Dissoi-tatioii on tho En^disJi I^njciwgo pp. TJr*— 120. 
*) Rhynn.'s of Po«?t« of XJX. th. (Jont. p. 15. 
") Ellis Eaily Eng. Pron. IV. 1084. 
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R.LlV.121. 



E. 8. I. 37. 



*?[, D. m. 34 
pillory 

^J^ D. C. 16. 
victory 

floa 

casuistry' 

(Rochester 
yranny ^^ 
thee 

[^^^ E. C. 649. 

fi-ce 
honesty 

^ Epit. II. 9. 
tyranny 

fly Hor.Ep.B.I. 

poverty E. I. 69. 

^P\ W. B. 235. 
jealousy 

flv 

.;, Ep. to Jer>'a8 25. 

Italy '^ 

^® ,., E. C. 414. 
quality 

, .. J. M. 65. 
adversity 

he Hor.Sat.B.II. 

prosperity S. II. 125. 

he Translator 

Wycherley 4. 

J;^;, D. I. 327. 
Ogilby 



I Sat. Donne 

dictionary IL 68. 

/ HorJ;p.BJI 

prophecy E. I. 131. 

luxury 

pie 

me 



D. IV. 593. 



constancy 



J. M. 595. 



sky El. A. 

immortality 299. 

i^P"^*^ Rochester 
(thee ^^ 

\ eternally 

7PlyM.E.IIL277. 
chanty 

supply E. S. II. 



me 



Hor. Ep. Wostphaly 171. 



M. 31. 



T. F. 380. 



indepen- B.LE.VII. 
dency 69. 

f'^'^ M.E.I.67. 
lie 

reply 

deity 

see 

gallantrj' 

see T. S. 118; 

villainv M.E.11I49. 

see Hor. Sat. B. II. 

simplicity S. II. 35. 

she 

elinstity 

^^^' E.M.I. 111. 
company 

skv To Ladv 

infamy Shirley 10. 

skv 



E. M. I. 257. 



W. B. 36. 



progeny 



D. I. 227. 



supply E. M. II. 
philosophy 187. 

integrity 

thee 

impiety 

tree Hor. Sat. 

libertj^ B.II.S.VI.220. 

thee 

futurity 

trv 

charity 

trv 

♦■ 

liberty 

try 

gallantry 

whv 

deity 

ye 

Tory 



T. S. 551. 



£1. A. 149. 



J. M. 331. 



Celia 6. 



E. M. I. 67. 



E. S. I. 7. 



CUm VI. D. 
Authorities 
lies 
avarice 



J.M.695. 



vice 



M. E. I. 214. 



'y.^. T.S.712. 
miseries 

lies M. E. m. 

blasphemies 321. 



miseries 
eyes 



E. S. 1. 101. 



r^^^^^E.M.in.183. 
bees 
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'^... EJLIIL137Jf^*""^«"T.8.600. 



charities 

fj"'®*, . £.0.652. 
blasphemies 

*^®* T S 46 
deities 



Class ri. a 

advance 
complai-D. IV. 137. 

sance 
bell 

Philomel 
call 



nse 
ties 

depen- E. ^ L 29. 
doncies 



^^. . T. 8. 178. 
peijnnes 

flies 



W. B. 211. 



eyes 



sacrifice 
expense 
Indolence 
rise 



D. L 247. 



equivocal 
dress 



£. C. 42. 



idleness 



E. M. U. 45. 



sick Hor.Ep.B.L 
splenetic E. YII. 5. 
spleneUc^^ B. 90. 



sick 
walls 



sacrifice ' j bacchanals 117. 

sense E.SLIL 

consequence 74. 
sense E. M. L 

I Providence 113. 



S.^. II. 



walls Ep. A. 215; 
capitals T. F. 141. 



Class ri. D. 

alone Paraphrase own 



consolation 31. 
known 
Calydon 
one 



T. 8. 792. 



Gomorgon 



DJV.675. 



Addison 

sho>vn 

Addison 

Solomon 

one 



D. II. 139. 



M. E. V. 61. 



J. M. 669. 



Solomon 
sun 
town 
Alison 



J. If. 631. 



W. B. 265. 



Class VI. E. 
ill 



principle 



E.M.II.175. 



peal Hor. Ep. 
syllable B. II. E. I. 
334. 



^^}\, Ep. A. 165. 
syllables '^ 

still E C 318 
suitable 



Class VL F. 
Conveys 



operas 



D. a 203. 



outweighs E. M. IV. 
huzzas 255, 



P'*y^ 8.D.1V.124. 
operas 

7* 
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Obm VL 0. 



^It'* Ep. A. 207. 
obbg d *^ 

besiege ye Hor. Ep. 

oblige ye B. L E. 

Via 29. 



^P"^ E. a 286. 
nice 

^?P"^ E.M.II.239. 
vice 



divine Hor.Ep.B.II. 
Racine E. I. 374. 

^^ . D. 1. 41. 
magazines 



The foregoing rliynies call for no long discussion. Witli 
a few exceptions which are pointed out below they arc all 
licenses, though in some cases, as in group C, the coincidence 
of sound is so close that it appeal's like hypercriticism to ob- 
ject to them. 

aa88 VL A. 

Rhymes of this group in order to be perfect would have 
to change the accent of one of the rhyming words. The li- 
cense is allpwed by Guest ^) and severely condemned by Ellis*). 
The sound expi'cssed by the final if when unaccented is so 
vague that it is made to rhyme with -ee, eye^ 'ie, -c, and ac- 
cented -/y, (which has the sound of long i). Most of the ear- 
lier poets take little pains to avoid such rhymes, though they 
ai'C not very coninuHi iu Waller's vei'se. Examples are nu- 
merous in 19 til century poets, especially Longfellow. 
Milton has htfanct/ (jhrify, Nativ. 
Waller furnishes a few specimens in the following poems: 

M. 1; 20; 40; 46 (three examples); 49 (two examples); 

56; 66 (two examples); Ep. 1 (two examples); 12; 17; 

21; 23; Pr. 2; Epigr. 4; Frag. 10; Epit. 17; Fear oi God 

I. (two examples); Divine Poesy I. 
Denham has am eternity (^'Cooper's Hill"), and by piety 

C'Destr. of Troy"). 

Such rhymes are very comnnm in Drydeii's works. A 

detailed list is therefore unnecessary. They show the 

same peculiarities as those in Pope's vei'se. Examples 

may be found as follows: A. A. 159; 226; 291; 315; 

') Hist, of Eng. Hhytluns p. 76. 

•) Early Eng. Pi-on. III. 862; IV. 1031. 
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341; 481; 607; 621; 635; 604; 769; 783; 787; 989; 
H. P. a 568. 
Pope seems to have avoided such rhymes in tlie more fin- 
ished poems of his earlier period. 

No rhyme of Groups A. and B. in to be found in tlie 
Pastorals or in the Windsor Forest But one example 
occure in the Jiape of the Lock. In the second canto of 
the Dunciad is none. 

Class VI R 

This group differs very slightly from group A. With the 
exception of avarice vice — which is pi'obably used for the 
sake of convenience — these rhymes could bo formed from 
group A. by putting the nouns ending in final-// into the plu- 
ral, and giving the rhyming words a form that satisfies the 
eye. The rhyme policies bees is merely (f, ii). 

Class VI. a 

Most of the rhymes of this group need but a veiy slight 
increase of the fuml accent to be perfect. Perhaps most read- 
ers would accept them without further change. 

Call equivocal, walls l^acclianals , walls capitals appear to 
J I be (A A, A). 

Similar rhymes are not uncommon in 17 th century poems. 

1. Waller: 
admiral all Ep. 7; all admiral M. 66; all democratical 

{| Ep. 25; all funeral M. 8; all pwdigal Ep. 15; fall admiral 

M. 66; Whitehall capitol M. 51. 

2. Denham: 
all original. 

3. Dry den: 
call apochr}''phal A. A. 664 etc. 

Class VI. D. 

The rhymes of this gi*oup must seek their excuse in an 
earlier usage, and in the obscurity of the vowels, which lend 






1 
% 
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themselves to combinations not strictly in harmony. If one 
Gonnorgan, Solomon one^ Solomon stm are perfect, as they 
must probably be considered if vre make a slight change in 
the accents, then the other rhymes of tlio group must be licenses. 
Such rhymes .were common. 
Waller has doioi Maccdon Ep. 6,' son Tclamon Ep. 9; ataiie 
anperscription Ep. 6; Dcnham lias sun Auiomcdon etc. 

CUm VI. E. 

Ellis ^) half justifies still siiiinhle on the ground of the 
obscurity of the -Wc. The same excuse may be made for the 
other rhymes, though all need a shifting of the accent in order 
to be perfect 

Class VI. F. 

These thi*ee rhymes are of course licenses, which take 
advantage of the obscurity of the unaccented ^as of operas 
and venture a license in huxias. For operas and Imxxns I 
find no contempomry pronunciation. Plays may be compared 
with awjis). 
Conveji KDUvan P; KAUvee* C. 

Weiyh libro; way via, C; ''A way to walk in; a weigh of 
choose; ways, weighs** H. 

Class VI. O. 

The tii-st two rhymes of this group are perfect (ii, ii). 
Oblige*) obliidzlr J: oblii*dzh D. 

Caprice nice, caprice vice are doubtful, though it seems 
improbable that Pope intended (ii, ii). If Dryden's example 
is sought, we find nice vice twice HP. III. 1172. He has 
also shine mien 0. C. 18, and drive give A. R. 137, all of 
which show as much confusion as Pope's rhymes. Waller 
has alive give Epit. 14; like antique Epig. 6; retrieve dive 
M. 49. 



>) Early Eng. Prou. IV. 1084. 

•) Cf. Eorlo Phil, of Eng. Tongue p. 167. 
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Divine Jtaeine most be a mere Angliciziiig of the French 
name. 

Lines magnunes was probably a license, which may be 
compared with Drjden's (HP. 1. 396), discipline line. O. B. 
S. give (ma?ga>ziiii). 



aase rii. 



D. IV. 349. 



D. 11. 221. 



coins 

dines 

cries 

noise 

design M.E. IV. 7; 

coin M. E. V. 23. 

design 

join 

divine Lifies 



Pas. II. 65. 



p. 501. 
J. 11. 31. 

E.3I.I1I.61. 

E. C. 069. 



coin 

divine 

join 

enjoy 

luxury 

find 

join'd 

join j Sandys' 

combine i Ghost 67. 

join'd 

combind 

humankind 

iS '"■ »■ "■ 

join Hor. Sat. 
dino B.n.S.IL147. 
join Hor. Ep. 
divine B.II.E. 1.101. 



Boch" 
ester 7. 



jomd 
find 
join 
lino 



T. F. 496. 



lio 
joy 

R C. 346; i lino 
T. S. 342; I join 



Hor. Ep. 
B.r.E.Vf.97. 

£. C. 360. 



E. M. 1. 227. j mind T. F. 165 ; 
join \Hor. Ep. ijoiii'd T. S. 672; 
\]i. II. E. L 



267. 
E. C. 187. 



lino , 

divine ) 

join'd 

mankind 

join R.L,III.29; 

mino EI. A. 359; 

Fab.l)iy.92. 
join'd E. C. 687; 
nuiid E.M.II.203; 

D. III. 179. 



joins 

niinoH 

join 



M.E.I11.131. 



D. III. 309. 



Lines an 3I.W. "SL 5 

p. 484. 

/mind 

j joind Hor. Ep. 

]man- B.IIJi:p.II.37. 

i kind 

nip:lit Hor. Ep. 

doit B.Uj!:p.II35. 

Mliino f, J , 4- 
. . Cowley 1.17. 

join 

"^1*' „ T. 8. 676. 
enjoy'd 



pmo 

^f!^ E. C. 662. 
shine 

Jr'?, S.D.iy.48. 

rcfind 



join 
thine 



El. A. 41. 



spoil'd 

mild 

tio 

joy 

toil 

pile 

vino 

join 



E. 8. 11. 38. 



Chor. II. 25. 



M.E.I.220. 



D, I. 303. 
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Seventoouth Century Rhymes. 

1. Waller: 

smile toil Dedic; join'd refinM Dedic; toil smile Dedic; 
MiKc. 66: style toil M. 40; side employed M, 41; decline 
coin M. 49; toil isle M. 50; 65; 69 1; reconcile toil M. 52; 
spoird bnlld M. 56; employ die M. 62; disjoint combinM 
Kp. 5; mind join'd £p. 31; join shine Frag. 11. 

2. Venhnm — Cooper* a Hill: 

join*d confin'd; spoils styles; reviles spoils. 

3. Dryden: 

i\oH\frx\ join 0. C. 10; A. A. 67; discipline join H. P. 11. 
45i); join design A. A. 493; join sif^n H. P. I. 412; joy 
ally H. P. III. 896; refines joins loins H. P. 111. 689; mine 
purloin H. P. HI. 306; mine line join H. P. III. 768; Rhine 
join A. M. 299; wine si^m join H. P. I. 417; coin lino H. 
P. III. 1.5.5; lino join A. M. 57; H. P. II. 87; guile spoil 
H. P. 1. 52; while spoil H. P. I. 108; smiles tdils A. A. 
912; smile tM H. P. 111. 410. 

Auihonties, 

Coin koin J; koin (); koin B; kAxin S; 
join dzhuuin G.; dzlunn dzhoin C; dzhuuin (sometimes); 

dzhoin J; dzhoin 0; dzh3in B; dzluin S. 
joy dj.oi W; dzh.vi C; 

dzhoi 0. 

soil fortmsc suil Sm.; ^^^ I indiffemiier G; soil some- 

times J. 
spoil spoil Bull.; spuuil G.; spoil aomeiimes J. 
/oi7 toil, fovtnsse tnil Sm.; tuuil Bull.; toil tuuil indiffe- 

renter G.; tuuil G.; toil W; toil toil C; toil 0. 



This class of rhymes^) is peculiarly intei*esting because 
i-eprescnting a not uncommon vulgarism of the present day. 
In New England it is heanl most commonly in the words oil, 

*) Earle Phil, of the Kng. Tongue \h 165; 160. 
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toi/| 9poil^). HunioristB like ^^Artomus Ward", Bret Harte, 
Major Downing and ^^Sam. Slick" uho the throe words cited, 
an well as pint for painty pixen for jtofffon. jine tor join, 
bn'lin' for broiling^ hinted for hoisted. Thohc • > junples are of 
counie taken from the living sj** h h. 

In the ninoteonth century |i • .. ^^urvivala Si (ho lutage 
of the eighteenth and Hcvonteenth v. n , 'oh are ociMvlnmilly 
found. Examples occur in the ijoeiufc T f ■impboll, VVnids- 
woith, KeatH, Kogeii*, Moore, Coleridge, fsd/ulM Ui Brownirig, 
Byron, »Sc()tt, TcnnyKon*). 

On the Honnd of oi littlo morc remark is ncvesHury. A« 
Ellis obsorvcHi "in the XVIlth century, though (Ai) or (oi) 
was tlio I'ulc, (oi) was frofnioiilly hoaitl. In tlie XVIII.th and 
XIX centuries only hi) was r(u:ognized, altliough some speak- 
ers still sny (oi), i\\j\y (M»nsi(lon3d a vulgarism*). As early 
as 1773, William Kcnrick in his "Now i)irth)nary of the Eng- 
lish liiuiguagc*' ciuulcinns the* **virious custom" prevailing "In 
ciimmun convci'sation*', t»f <Muivorting 0/ "into the sound of / 
or //". Fi'om this censure h(» excepts "io/7 join and numy 
othd-s; which it would now appear aftectati(»n to pnmounce 
otherwise than hile jiuc**% 

To the lists of rhymos cited above may be added those 
quoted by Ellis from seventeenth and eighteenth century poets, 
all of which are justified by the received pronunciation of the 
time*). 



Class VIIL A. 

alone Pas. II. 57; 
one J. M. 264. 
I alone 



"^""^,. seeVLD. 
consolation 



"'""^ D. IV. 619. 
none 



( shown W. B. 302. 
none 






alone ^ ^^^ 
sun 

J*'^"" J.M.148; 
tone 



*) Chns. A. Bristed, quoted by Ellis Karly Kng. Pr. IV. 1224. 

«) Bartliiig Rhyme's? of Kiig. Poets of the XIX Cent. \)\t, 15—16. 

») Ellis }:arly Eiig. Vmu 1. 229. 

*) See also EUis Early Km-?. Pi-on. IV. 10:)2. 

») Early Eng. Pi-on. IV. 1030; 1084. 
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come 


Hor. Ep. 


home 


B.II.E.II.9B; 




Epigram 


• 


p. 466. 


done 
throne 


T. P. 406. 


home 
come 


E. M. I. 97. 


known 


T. F. 523; 


none 


M. E. I. 61. 


known E.M.11I.209; 


one 


EpitVII. 15. 


none 


E. C. 10; 


own 


Hor.Ep.B.I. 




E. I. 179. 


none 
stone 


J. M. 448. 



r' T.F.302. <'**"^" 
throne 



none 

unknown 

overcome 

home 

o'crcome 

home 

own 

Addison 

owns 

sons 

run 

stone 

shown 



J. M. 543. 



D. II. 189. 



D. 11. 165. 



see VI. D. 



T. S. 577. 



T. F. 218. 



Addison 



see VI. D. 



E.M.III.228. 



/alone J. H. 679. 
(one 

shown D. I. 147; 
none D. IV. 257. 
son 

known 
son Hor. Sat. B. II. 
o\yn S. II. 173. 
son 
throne 
won 
bone 

won Basset- 
shown Table 39. 



T. S. 543. 



W. B. 257. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

Alone upon Arcades; home come Unit}, Carrier I.; won 
done alono. Naiiv; throne thereon Solemn Music; 

2. Walkr: 

Alono done Ep. 13; alone none M. 8; become home 
Closing Lines; come home M. 19; Ep. 31; come Rome M. 
63; done own Reflections; home come Ep. 23; known none 
Ep. 39; D. L II; D. L. Ill; none known D. L. II.; o*er- 
thi*own one Ep. 31; one own Ep. 14; throne none M. 67; 
tlirown sun M. 67. 

3. Denham: 

FlowH docs Cooper's Hill. 

4. Dryilen: 

Alono ono none H. P. 11. 437; alone own H. P. II. 238; 
alone son H. P. I. 116; alone sun 0. C. 6; come home 
A. M. 32; H. P. I. 404; H. P. III. 1283; come home sum 
H. P. III. 295; overcome home A. M. (Preface) 12; done 
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tone H. P. III. 55; known son own H. P. III. 332; none 
own H. P. II. 131; disown one H. P. III. 1176; shown 
thrown one R L. 123. 



Authorities. 

alone aloon' G; ^alone, a loan^* H. 

begun (o). 

bone boon C; boon (Scotch prominciatiou in 16 th cent.) 

come kiini Bull. G; kom W. C. 

done dun 0; duuu (Bor.) 6; "d«w rfowc" nearly alike H; 

don W. L. 
home (oo). See Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 103i8. 
hnoirn knoouu non knoon 0. 

[know kiiAU alii knoo W; nlioo C] nooun J. 
none noon G. ; *'no/>u" now ''iwn" L ; noon \V. 
one Cooper gives as nearly alike; — own agnosco; one 
unus; oow W. C; waMi J. B; on, won Dyche; wen F. 
run run G. In Pope's time (o). 
shown (po). 

son son Bull; sun Sm. G. Butler; son "W; Wk; 
Like sound ^^sun sol, son filius" C; H. 
' stone (oo)i). Though (ston) is yet heard in New England. 
sun sun Sm. G; son B. 

son Bull. 
throne Like sound: Hhrone solium, thrown jactus" C: H; 

truun Sa. throon G. 
tone {po). 

icon won C; won B: wau S. wun S. 
1. Comparison of the authorities shows that alone non^f 
alone one, alone shown none, known none^ knoum oncy 
none own^ none stoncy none throne, none tmhwnm, 
shown alone one^ shown none, would probably have been 
accepted as perfect rhymes by most of Pope's readew, 
although in his boyhood the tendency to the newer pro- 
nunciation was making itself felt. For Pope's successors 
the rhvmes are mere licenses. 



«) Ellis Early Eng. Pi-on. IV. 108 J. 



\ 
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2. All the remaining rhymes of the group are licenses (oo, a), 
and were such in the 17tli century poems which Pope 
took as his models. 



Class VJII. B. 










gone Basset- 


none 


Hor.Ep.B.II. 


rogues 


Hor. Ep. B.I. 


alone Table 16. 


gone 


E. II. 304. 


hogs 


E. VII. 27. 


gone Hor.Ep.B.ll. 
own S. II. 165. 


on 
own 


Hor.Sat.B.11. 
S. II. 161. 


stone 
on 


D. III. 293. 


gone D. II. 311; 


own 


Hor.Ep.B.IL 


tone 


D. IL 387. 


stone EpitlX. 11. 


gone 


E. 1. 34. 


on 


5'"?*' T. F. 352. 
unknown 











Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 
WaUcr: 

On own M. 38; gone own M. 66; gone overthrown M. 66. 



Authorities, 

For alone^ known^ own, stone see YIII. A. 
gone g^n Dyehc, B; gAn S; gxn L; ^^gun** sounded like 

'^gono'* Prico. 
hog nog J. ; 

OM.(o). The obscure vowel o varies considerably in sound, 

somotinios approaching (a) and even (aa): on G. 
on*ih ["0 intorjoctio vocandi; oh doloris vel vehementio); 

ow doboo" have a like sound C] ooim G. 

[owe (oo) C] 

Ellis finds Croxairs (d. 1752) rhynio gone stone perfect^). 
Price's pronunciation of gone seems to make the view possible, 
thougli it may bo doubted whether the rhyme would have 
been universally accepted. The modifying influence of the n 
must be assumed to make the other rhymes of the gi*oup pos- 
sible, and even then a slight variation from actual coincidence 



») Karly Eng. Pron. IV. 1084. 
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of sound probably existed. Rogttea hogs, which seems like 
(oo, o) was possibly (o, o), following the analogy of mtalogiie, 
diatogue etc. 



Class nil C. 

flood 

nod 

gone 

Addison 

none Hor. Ep. 

gone B.ILE. 11.304. 

on Hor. Ep. 

one B. II. E. II. 96. 



D. IV. 241. 



Umbra 9. 



one 

John 

on't 

front 

on 

8un 

run 

on 



Chaucer 11. 



M.E.IV.33. 



M.E.III.137. 



T. S. 500. 



sun 

upon 

sun 

upon 

none 



Cowley II.5. 



E. C. 316. 



Of tlieso rhymes possibly nmw gone an<l on'i front would 
have been perfect; for we find front front B; frxnt S. 

All the othoi'8 wore probably slight licenses, which may 
be compared with on begun M. 60, on tcon Ep. 10 (Waller). 



Class VIII. D. 

adores ^ ^ - ^^„ 
, R. Tj. 1. 123. 
pow'rs 

blow's Vert, and 

boughs P. 110. 

brow 

bow T. S. 739. 

below 
brow M,E.III.253; 
flow Prayerp.502. 
brow 
glow 
brow 
grow 

compose Basset- 
vows Table 87. 



T. S. 255. 



E. C. 705. 



crowns ^ ^, ^^^ 

oww 

down [noun] Hor, Ep. 

own B. ir. E. II. 

143. 
frown 



stone 



T. F. 73. 



^'''^ R.KI.147. 
own 



f*^7 Fab.D.y.21. 
boughs 

know 



now 

known 

town 



E. if. I. 93. 



T. S. 818. 



o'er 

pow'r 

own 

crown 

own'd 

found 

own 

town 

pour 

show'r 

pouw 

show'rs 

pow'r 

more 

show 

bough 



E.M.IV.167. 
3IE.III.399. 
W. B. 32. 
E. C. 408. 

M. 13. 

T. S. 494; 

D. II. 3. 
Pas. I. 7; 

E. S. I. 161. 

J. M. 603. 
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T'^ J. M. 115. 
knows 



tliou 
blow 
throne 
do%\Ti 



Paraphrase 
19 (p. 463). 

D. I. 29. 



^'^^^^ T. 8. 218. 
crown 

to^vn \ 

gO^^Tl 

alone 



Rochester 
( 37. 



town Hor. Ep. 

own B. n. E. n. 

244; 
Hacer 21. 
town Basset- 
unknown Table 69. 



Seventeenth Centuiy Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

known down Unir, Carrier I. 

2. WaUer: 

allowed show'd Epit. 17; allow so M. 43; bough brow 
M. 62; boughs grows M. 51; 69 1; crown own M. 66; Ep. 
25; devour o'er D. L. IV.; down known D. L. 11. ; M. 65; 
fowl conti\)l M. 61; gi'ow now M. 28; know now M. 44; 
Ep. 23; Ep. 27; now know D. L. V.; know slow M. 66; 
ovci*thrown drown Epit. 15; own renown 31. 64; own town 
M. 69 in.; pour showV Ep. 5; renown own Ep. 38; spouse 
knows D. L v.; stone down M. 59; throne down Ep. 15; 
thrown town M. 56; throws boughs M. 15. 

3. Dcnham — Cooper* s Hill: 

brows flows; crown own; proud load. 

4. Dryden: 

bow gi'ow 0. C. 19; control prowl H. P. Ill, 412; crown 
disown down H. P. II. 487; crown own A. R. 258; down 
mown A. R. 109; gown shown A. R. 35; gi*ow prow A. M. 
155; throne down crown H. P. II. 635. 



Many of the words containing ow^ sounded like German 
nie, desc'cnd from an Anglo-Saxon u. The change of sound 
took place ^) between 1550 and 1650. Some words in ow 
with the same sound are of French origin: on*). 



>) Skeat Pnn. of Eng. Etym. p. 05. 
' *) Full history* of the forai ou iu Early Eng, Pron, I. 230. 
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The words containing ow (with the sound [oo]) were 
spelled with nw in Anglo^nxon and later passed into (»i\ 
Some of the words had 6w even in Anglo-Saxon. 

Our list of authorities is necessarily incomplete, but in 
most cases we have material enough for basing an opinion. 

Atithoiitiea, 

The words adorer alone, compose, more, &er, atone, throne 
afford no difficulty. Each has (oo). 
hhiv bloou Bull. G. 
hoi9gh Like sound: 'To bote the knee; bough \ bouglis bowxe*^ 

H; ^^boivs torquot, boughs rami, bowxe perpoto." C; 

bowh, buiih Bull; bou G. boo, bou J; boo B; bAU S. 
botv (arcus) boo C: boo B. L; boo Sa: boon G. 
botv (torqueo) b«u C; bou B; b.vu S. 
broii^ A. S. brii breuiv; M. E. brotre; Like sound: ^^broira: 

broHwe'^ H. 
croun M. E. corone^ croune; croune kroun 0. 
down (noun) A. S. dun; doun G. 
flow A. S. flOwun; floou G. 
found A. S. fimden) found G. 
frown M. E. frouncn =« F. frogner; froun G. 
glow A. S. gluwan; M. E. glowen. 
gown 31. E. goune; goun, gAAU, gCAAU (Bor) G. 
grow A. S. gruwan; groou G; ^'groan and groivn*' have a 

like soiuul. P. 
Atiow; a. S. end wan, M. E. Imoiren; knoou G; kuAU, w/iV 

knoo \V.; '^Nenrhj (dike; know gmw; Imotvn gnawn, 

H."; nhoo C. 
known noouu J. 

(be)./o?^^ A. S. lug Idh; M. E. louh, lah loou G. 
now A. S. 72ii; M. E. now^ nov, nu; nau J.; nou Sa. G. 
o/rw [See YIII. B. Atithoriiics]. 
pour M. E. pouren; puur pour Sm.; pouur Hart; pour G.; 

pou'er Butler; pour 0. 

Cooper and Price luiite j^our fundo and power potes- 
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tag; Hodges gives as nearly alike; ^He hath no potver 
to powre it out; to powre (out); the poore.^^ 
powW pott'er 8m. Hart; pour 0.: Butler. [See pour], 
show (oo) See VIII. A. 
show'r A. 8. sciir; M. E. schonr. 
spoiise 0. F. enpouso. 
town A. 8. tiin; M. E. toun; toun G. 
thou A. 8. fill; 31. E. \>o\v |Piei*8 Plowman I. 142; 145] 

dhou Sa., Sm., dill.; dhuu Bull; '^Nearly alike" thou, 

tlioiuih H. 
thrown ^^throwuy throne; throfd; if ho throw't away" H. C. 

thvooun Bull. 0. 
vow 0. F. von ro; M. E. row von; vou Sm. 



Before pnsrting to the rhymes thcmRolves another preli* 
niinary word is necessary. Wonls spelled with ow were very 
loosely used by poets in the 17th century. Ellis quotes^) 
Pope's hrow (jron\ vows woes, own town, mlores jww'rs, Gay's 
known town, Croxall's brow woe, Beattio's power store, and 
pronounces them at best (oo) (ow). Many of them nnist havo 
been eye-rhymes based upon a mere analofcy. 

1. The following rhymes appear to havo been perfect: — 
blows Ijonyhs, show bontjh^ grows bonghs. The rhymes 
}mnr show'r, ponrs show'rs were perhaps perfect, but 
the authorities are not very clear. 

2. The other rhymes must have been licenses, partly excus- 
able iov Pope on account of their frequent use before 
his time. 



*) Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1084. 
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aasa VIII. E. 

abhor Hor. Ep. . 
more B. I. E. 1. 65. 
abhors 



abodes 



M. 71. 



S. D. II. 5. 
whores 

abode El. A. 127; 

God 287. 

abojles W. F. 229; 

Gods U. L 13; ;a]oue 

T. S. 59G; 

T. S. 836; 

E. M. I. 125; 

E.M.III.2.'J5; 
D.IIM33;207. 



J. M. 63. 



nods 

bestow'd 

God 

Gods T. S. 273; 

abodes 292. 

Jolm 



W. B. 125. 

load _, . n*m 

. , Ep. A. 217. 
nbi-uad ^ 

road E. M. II. 115; 

God D. IV. 471; 

E. M. IV. .'J31. 



£. C. 94. 



rode T. F. 212; 
God D. I. 323; 
show'd 
trod 

Irld Ep.A.319. 

wroth 
unth 



J. M. 700. 



Clttan rilL F. 



cross 
engross 



Ep. A. 17. 



7~«« 3I.E.III.249.^ M.E.I.17. 

K088 mo8g 



Class 

boast 
frost 
boast 
lost 



nil. a. 

E.M.IM01. 

Pns. L 9; 
£. C. 490; 
E. C. 622; 
R. L.V. 143; 
S. P. (J5; 
T. R 503; 
Hor. Sat. 
B.II.S 11.151; 
E. S. I. 113; 
D. IV. 1()9; 
Basset-Table 
85; 97. 



coast 

toss'd 

frost 

coast 

frost 

host 

ghost 

lost 

host 

lost 



Argus 1. 

T. F. 53. 

To Mr. C. 
(p. 488). 
St. C. 104; 
Epit.XIll,6. 

Gulliver I. 30. 



D. II. 293. 



lost E. C. 480; 

boast T. 8. 849; 

lost 

coast 

most M. E. ir. 233; 

lost Basset-Table 

25. 
toast 
lost 
tost 



R.L1V.109. 



coast 



E. M. II. 1G7. 



H 
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Seventeenth Centurj*^ Rhymes. 

Oroup E. 

1. Waller: 

abode abroad M. 41; abode Ood Ep. 40; abroad showed 
M. 66; godH abodes M. 46; Ep. 2; load abroad M. 28; Ep/9; 
note tiiought D. L II; show'd abroad M. 60; thought wrote 
D. L. 11; wrote thought Ep. 18; Divine Poosy I. 

2. Drtjden: 

abode God A. M. 279; H. P. II. 707; HI. 1211; abode 
rod H. P. III. 1259; God abode A. A. 735; 

3. MilUm: 

God abode untrml Xntir\ God load trod. rod Sonnet IX. 

Grovp t\ 

Drijilen: close [adj.] ci-oss A. M. 169; gross cross A. M. 
233; gross loss.R L. 322. 

Oroup 0. 

1. Waller: 

boast cost M. 56; boast lost M. 59; 60; Ep. 22; lost coast 
M, 06; tost coast M. 09 II; Ep. 3; tost ghost M. 46. 

2. IJcnhnm Cooper's Hill: 

boast lost. 

3. Dnjdcn: 

boast lost A. il. 299; A. A. 829; lost coast A. M. 2; 
H. P. II. 561; lost most R. L. 278; most lost H. P. III. 
523; tost boast H. P. I. 430; tost coast A. M. 33. 

Avihoriiies, 

abhor (Bull, 0.) abhor. 

abode abood [Ellis Early Eng. Pron. I. 227] abrood- G. 

abroad lubrxAd' J; abrAxd* B. S. 0. 

aUme See VIII. A. 

ljeitioir*d bistooud G. 

boast boost G. 

coast ^''cost, coast^'^ nearly alike H. koost Bull. 
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ero$8 kivM or krit. 

[EIHb Early Eng. Pron. I. 225.] 
enffiVM /ngiHius' 0; engros* B, 

/ngrooH* 8. 
ffwt trxAHt C; ft*Atit fi. 8.; 

frost 0. 
Ood ^Ootl, goad*' ncnrly allko. P. 

God 8n. Sra. G. 
giV88 I Sec engross] groos J. 
host Host B; iioo8t B; oost P; oost (often) J. 
(///o«* goost C: guiwt 0; goo»t B. S. ^go'st vadis, ghost 

spiritUH" C. 
John Dzhon G; Dzhon J. 
load lood G. 

to*/ LvAst C; lost B; Ust S. 
more moor | Ellis Early Eng. Pron. L 227]. 

moca- Sm. G: ^^moor" Ch; moodr 0; 

moov S. 
moss mos Sni. 
most luoost G: moost C; most ^o courf* M: muust 0; most 

B; moost B. 
oath ooth Bull, Ch. 
road "rod, rode, ix)ad, Imrd-roed; my daughter Rhode, rowed 

apace, /'oa^b Rhodes**; similar sound. H. 
rode I See roa<l|. 
shotv'd |.Seo Ylll. A.]. 
toad tooil Ellis Early Eng. Pron. I. 228. 
toast "tohst" L.; "'tost agitatus, toste panis tostus" C. (unlike 

sound). 
tossd tos-ed G. 
tost "tasst" L 

trod trod or trAd, Ellis Early Eng. Pron. I. 225. 
tvhore iiuur P. C. J. S; noor 0. B. 
wroth (wroth r//^oth) Bull; (wrooth r/rooth) G. 
Groups E. F. and G. have much in common. The vowel 
sounds in the three gi'oups are {oo, o) as the words ai'e now 
usually pronounced. The evidence of the authoritios shows 

8* 
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that tho present pronunciation was already established for the 
majority of the words. With the possible exception of abode 
Ood'j abodes nod«\ John alone and a few others in Oronp G. 
it is probable that all of tlicso rhymes would have been accept- 
ed witliout question in tlie I7tli century — a time when 
pronunciation was remarkably careless in tlio use of the 
vowel o. 

1. Group E. must bo called a group of licenses for Pope's 
time, but may bo excused by 17th century usages. 

2. Group F. is somcwlmt doubtful by reason of clashing 
authorit}", but is probably allowable. 

3. Group G. is ti'anstbiTcd bodily from 17th century poetry 
to that of the 18th. In tho 17th century lost is (IxAst) 
to Cooper, but analogy and unlimited poetical usage 
excused tho doubtful combinations. Frost host; host 
lost; most lost remained still perfect. The others wei"0 
licenses. 



S.D.II.116. 



Class VIII II. 

tzr ^^- «• ^^^- 

choso Basset- 
lose Table 51. 
domes 
heoatombs 
door Hor.Ep.B.I. 
poor E. VI. 116. 

l^poke ^- ^- ^^^• 
look J. M. 85; 
spoke D. IV. 51. 

"Il^^f'^'RL.III.^?. 
moors 



rooms 
honey- 
combs 
road 
wood 
rows 

billet-doux 
so 
do 

spoke 
look 
store 
poor 



Gulliver 
II. 55. 

W. B. 245. 

RL.I.137. 

Epig. m. 3. 

W. B. 182. 



W. B. 42; 
M.E.II.149; 
M.E.1II.171; 
Hor.Sat.B.II. 
S. II. 117. 



strook 



T. S. 79. 



broke 

J[^ M.E.III.351. 
poor 



doom 

Rome 

foredoom 

home 

foredoom 

Rome 

Rome 

Broome 



E. C. 685. 

R. L. ni. 5. 
R.L.V. 139, 
D. I. 145. 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 
1. Milton. 

Loso close Nativ.\ strook took Xativ. 
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Aian mm Epi 10: bkm Iw E^ M: Wv [aon] joa 
Ep. 40: do knov Efi 12: do w Fti^ 10: foe too E^ 31: 
boiiie dooB IL 92: kaov do IL 66: knoar jom Ef. 23: look 
ftrook IL a2: bve f-jcs X. S2; bw gion'lL 66; ove too 
IL 40; owe tvo Epi 14; poor store IL 43: Aov too IL 
69t!!; show yon IL 56: ilov too IL 36: slow do Fn^. 10: 
so too 3L 24; store poor 3L 56: Epit 16: i^iook biok IL 4; 
stiorik took Epi 32: thro* do Epi 32; took sirm>k IL 66; 
two fro IL 63; roa bestow Epi 40: joa /^u IL 65l 

3. Drydm. 

BUiw too H. R IL 326; frodoA.]L10:gotooA.S. 
65; loom home A. 3L 181: loose impove A. R 151; throw 
too M> H. r. IL 20; too do A. A. 886; broke shook A. A. 
175; book qioke A. k. 654. 

Authoriiies: 

Amour wmoar B; annuur S. 
Inllet'doujr Xo authorit}'. Probablr (au). 
broke brook 0. 
chose tsliooz 6. 
tomb koom G. 

kuum J. 0; koom D. B. 8. 
do. Dke sound; ^doe, do, dough, dow" P; duu Sa. Smitii; 

dn G. Bull: dun rtciius doo W; duu H. J. 
dmie Probably \oo) Ellis L 227. 
doom Probably (uu). Ellis L 227. 

duum G. 
door duu-er sometimes J; duur 8m.; door 0. B. 8; ^doer 

actor, door ostium, (Uke sound)" C; door L 
hecatomb iick-a'tom J. 
home (po) Ellis L 227. 
look Idk, better luk J. 

luuk Sm. Bull. G. 
lose luuz M. 

matndore (oo) Ellis L 227. 
moor moov C. 0. L. B. S. 
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poar^) piiiir G. Sa; like sound; ^poor one in want; jnn^ 

to fix ones eyes and mind upon anything" P; 

poor C. 0: puu'er aonieiimea J; puur B. S. 
road [See VIIL E.]. 
Itome Ruimi P; Ruum — ^^room'\ different fi-om ^roam'' C. 

M. J; Ruum Rom 0; Ruum B; Ruum Bull. 
room ruum Bull. ^ 

row (oo) H; i*oou Bull. 
80 ''&; to sotvc the seed; to seive a garment" H; soo CI 

C; 800 Sa. 
sj)ol'e spook (f. 
store ipo) Ellis I. 227. 
sirook Ktruk 0: strook 0. 
stroke ytrook 0. 

/rood wod P: w«d C; wod better ud J; wud Sm. 0. 
yore (oo) Ellis I. 227. 



This gi*oup liko the others shows the influence of the 
17th century, 

1. Among the rhymes which may be called sti'ictly correct 
in Pi»pc's time we may class the following: Amoiirs 
dooi-s; door poor; matadoix>s mooi's; rooms honey-combs; 
store poor; yore poor; doom Rome; foi*edoom Rome; 
Rome Broome.*) 

2. More doubtful are: chose lose; domes hecatombs; rows 
billet-doux; so do. It seems probable that the time 
was already past which could have found them perfect. 
Pope has for example true billet-doux R. L. I. 117. 

3. Ellis speaks*) of the "old rhymes of (oo, uu) depending 
upon the still ohior (oo, oo) in took spoke etc.*' With 
such licenses wo may class look spoke; spoke look; and 
possibly strook broke. 

4. Road wood is a meix) license: 



') 1 Imvo heni'd (iioor) from Englishmen. 

•; Kills Enily Eng. Pron. IV. 1081; Earl. Phil, of Eng. Tongue 166. 

T Ellis IV. 1084. 
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Oroup K. 

blood J. M. 172; 
J. S. 47. 

T. F. 126. 



good 
blood 
stood 
blood 
wood 
cou'd 
blood- 
flood 
stood 
flood 
wood 



T. S. 828; 
T. S. 787. 

J. M. 7. 

S. P. 185; 
M^ni.186. 

R^LL216. 



floods 
woods 
good 
blood 

stood 
blood 



Group L. 

cmbru'd 
blood 



T. S. 729. 



Group Jf. 

Gods Vert and 
woods Pom. 75. 



2; dull Hor.Ep.B.n. 
school E. IL 200. 



3) come^ ^-. 

doom^-^-^^-^^"' 
come S. D. IV. 214; 
room Basset-Table 1. 



Oroup iV. 

endued 
good 
good 
food 



E.M.III.18. 
E.M.m.27. 



W. P. 47; 
EL A. 169. 
E. C. 308; 
R C. 725; 
U. L. 29. 
Chor. I. 5; 
S. P. 125; 
T. F. 161; 
J. M. 377; 
T. S. 388; 
Fab. Dry. 27. 



stood 
flood 
wood 
flood 
'woods 
• floods 



food E. M. I. 88; 
blood E.M.III. 265. 



uncommon Lady at 
woman Court 

[p. 478]. 



fool 
dull 



E. C. 588; 
E.S. 11.182. 



come 
tomb 
doom 
come 



EM.III.161. 

W. F. 381; 
R.L.m.27; 
S. P. 91. 



full E.C.148[SeeX.B]. 

rule [Ellis Early Eng. 

Pron. IV. 1084.] 



food 
flood 



Wood 
Oo<l 



skull 
fool 

tomb 
come 
womb 
come 



W. P. 887. 

Pas. IV. 63; 
RM.nL119. 
W. F. 218; 
W. F. 219; 
W. F. 385; 
St. C. 115; 
Fab. Dry. 84; 
R 11 III. 57; 
M. R V. 7; 
Gullivorl. 19. 



Pqs. IV. 37; 
E.M.III.219. 



RM.III.155. 



J. S. 7. 

To. Mrs. B. 
[p. 476]. 

T. S. 87. 



wood _, -, „- ^^ 
food ^r "• "^' ^^- 
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Oraup 0. 

ST" D- n. 327. 
ooze 

J^^ B. M. IV. 199. 



mouth 

truth 

owls 

fools 

proud 

good 



Lines 
[p. 484]. 

D. L 271. 
S. D. IV. 19. 



sour 
poor 
youth 
mouth 



Hor. Sat 
B.IISIL88. 

Sandys' 
Ghost 17. 



Sovontoenth Century Rhymes. 

Group K. 

1. Milton: 

stood blood Naiiv: stood bud March, of Wmcheater; 
good flood Lfjddas; good blood Sonmi 7. 

2. TFa/fer; 

Blood good Dedic; M. 51; Fear of God 11; blood stood 
M. 36; blood undei'stood M. 33; £p. 23; done soon M. 30; 
good blood M. 5; H. 64; £p. 15; Ep. 31; stood blood M. 
66; stood flood Ep. 1; wou'd mud M. 69X11. 

3. Dcnham Coopers Ilill: 

Soon undone; wood flood. 

4. Drydeii: 

Blood food H. r. I. 134; blood good H. P. UI. 364; blood 
imdei-stood H. P. I. 428; blood wood A. A. 96; H. P. I. 13; 
brotherhood blood H. P. III. 685; code understood blood 
H. P. III. 466; flood good H. P. II. 277; flood mood good 
H. P. II. 272; flood stood A. M. 99; good blood A. M. 263; 
A. A. 293; 325; 640; misundei-stood blood H. P. I. 270; 
stood blood H. P. I. 434; stood good blood H. P. III. 141; 
stood flood A. M. 184; undewtood blood H. P. I. 424; under- 
stood abroad H. P. II. 430; wood blood H. P. HI. 263; 
withstood flood A. A. 819. 



Group L. 

1. Milton: 

Flood mood Lycidas. 
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2. Waller: 

Boon won Ep. 18; uiidorstood food M. 4. 

3. Dry den: 

RK)d blood H. P. ni. 976; 1279; good food A. A. 120. 



Group M. 

1) 1. Waller: 

Stock took Epit. 17. 
2. Dryden: 
Took lloek A. A. 128. 

2) No examples eolloeted. 

3) 1. Milton: 

Tomb comb Comiis 879; 
2. Waller: 

Come doom Ep. 31; come womb Ep. 3; room come M. 
46; M. 51; tomb come M. 46. 

Group N. 

1. WaUer: 
Undei*stood food M. 4. * 

2. Dryden: 

Could food H. P. III. 1223; wood food flood H. P. I. 621. 



Group 0. 

1. Waller: 

Now too M. 61; too allow 31. 60; use house M. 27; you 
bow (verb) Ep. 31; you now M. 21. 

2. Dryden: 

Devout foot H. P. III. 496; flood proud A. M. 298; house 
use H. P. III. 993; now do H. P. III. 121. 



Autliorifies. 

The following words were pronounced as at present: 
broivs, coiCdy cowl, embru^d, endu'd, Ood, nod, rule, tomb, 
truth, womb, and probably several others, for which we will 
give the authority. 
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Uood bluud Sm ; bled P, L; 0. B. 8. 

blud Bull, 0. 
buffoon [Pr. bouffon] Probably (uu). 
come jSee VIII. A.J. 
cou'd PouHibly lenpjthonetl (uu) H. C. L; Bull. G. kould P: 

kuuld C: kuud J. 
(hwm [See VIII. H.j 
dull Beenino (o) in 17th century. [Ellis Early Eng. Pron. 

I. 22«|. dul Sm. 0. 
flood tlod 0. B. L. J. P. 

tl//d, tlod C; tluud Sm.; flud 0. 
food fund 0. 
fool fuul Sn. Sm. i\. C. 
full ful lEIIiH Enrly Eng. Pron. IV. 1084.] (u) Sm. Bull, G. 

M. J: lu\ C. 
iirnd guud, gud? Sa, Sm; gud 0; god P; gud; god, better 

gud J. 
mouth mouth 0; Butler; ^lauth" L. 
ooxc Probubly (uu) uuas O: ooz? 0. [Ellis Early Eng. 

Pron. I. 2291. 
poor |Seo Vlll. H.|. 

proud A. S, priU; M. E. prud, later proud; proud Butler, 0. 
room I See VI If. II.]. 

Mchool *W/oo/, nh'uir; sounded alike P. Skuul Sa. 
nkull Becnino (o) in 17tli century. EIUh Early Eng. Pron. 

I. 226 Hkul Sm. 
mur Huur Bull; Like Houn«l — ***o/*e, aowcr^ 8om% 8u*ore'* C. 
Mtood Ht»)d P; Html C; 8tod, Ijettcr ntud J; ntuud B; ntud F. 

S.; stuud (f. 
uncommon konron C. 
woman wonnvn P. 0; umuni J; wom'in B.; wum*on S.; 

wunran (>: wuu'man Butler. 
wood wod P; w//d C; wod better ud J. ^wortd, dying stulf; 

wood fewel, timber", like Soimd P.; wud H; L. 
!/outh Juuth? Sa; Juth Bull; Jyyth 0; Juuth Butler; Jiuth 
P; J/utli C; Joth J. 
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Of Group K it itt enough to note that with the exception 
of flood nod, which was always a license, the words hero 
grouped would have rhymed in the 16th century. The ten- 
dency which showed itself at the closo of the 17th century 
to say (god), (stod), (wod) may perhaps be licld to excuse the 
combinations. But this seems to have been a transitory pro- 
nunciation which existed for a time side by side with the 
older — now the present — pi*onunciatlon. As usual, Popo 
copied the 17th centuiy poetical usage, even though it had 
become for his century a mere tradition.^) 



Group L. is based on the usage of the 16th century. 



Group M. 1) contained nothing but licenses for Popo's 
ix^aders. « 

M. 2) These three rhymes had become in Pope's day (o) 
(uu) and at best had never been more than (u), (uu). 

M. 3) The rhymes in 3) had become licenses in the 18th 
century, although they are justified by earlier usage. 

(h'oup N. is meix'ly a combination of long and short 
vowels (u, uu). 

Group was probably contrary to the usage of PopoV . 
«I«y, yet singularly enough each of thn words in the group 
has had at some timo or other the vowel sound (uu). 

The Gi-oup should be compared with VIII D, in order 
to appreciate how freely P(»pe used words in ow an<l on to 
satisfy the exigencies of his rhymes. 



The entii-o set of rhymes in class VllI, offei-s unusual 
difficulty; and the lack of contempoi-ary authority will allow 
us nothing more than a probable opinion in many cases. Yet 
we have evidence enough to show Pope's inconsistency with 
himself and very frequently with the pronunciation of his 
own centurv. 



") Ellis Early Eng. Pix)n. TV. 1084. 
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Clas9 IX. A. 

bralsM \|f V 4o 
oonWd ^* '^^ ^'* 
Gtire Hor. Ep. B. II. 
poor E. L 225. 
endure ^ j. ^^^ 
poor 



M.E.ILil9. 



fools 

ridiottles 

ftime OuUiver IV. 

groom 27. 

P?*^""® R C. 128. 
Muse 



ridioole E. 8. L 61; 

fool D. IV. 647. 

•^^ S.D.IV.140. 
poor 

^•® R. L. V. 29. 

lose 



Tho license in theso rhymes is not striking^ but still a 
license. "After the middle of the XVII th century the long 
u became (iu) after a consonant in the same syllable, and this 
sound has remained; in the XVlIIth century, as at present, 
after (r) it is pronounco<l (uu)"*). The oo and o are of 
course (uu), and eacli rhyme is (uu, iu). 



Cla88 IX. n. 

Shew blue W. B. 255. 
shew do M. E. 1. 101. 



shew few T. F. 462. 
shew prose D. I. 278. 



With these forms, we may compare the following; show 
below W. F. 231; show do J. M. 616; shown own alone J. 
M. 549. 

1. Waller has with stood shew'd. Ep. 32. 

2. Dnjden foreshow*) you A. R. 322; conclude shew'd 
0. C. 5; prow show A. M, 66; show too A. R. 256; show 
you H. P. HI. 88; two show go H. P. III. 532. 

Tho pronunciation of this very doubtful word shew or 
show is discussed at length by Ellis') without reaching any 
demonstrable conclusion. 

Authorities are as follows: 
shew shcu Bull. Sm. (r. Butler: [shews shoouz G]. 

shuu shcu C; shoou, shoo (which may bo) shiu J: shiu 
0; v\\oo B. 
As **nearly alike", Hodges writes: „Why do you wear out 
your shoos to see the shewes?** 
Cf. Sweet, Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 352. 

') EUis Early Eng. Pron. I. 227. 

'^ On the double form sec Christie '^Select Pocnis of Dryden" p. 231. 

T Early Eng. Pron. 1. 141. 
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The simplett lolution appears to be to aaaume a double 
pronunciation {oo) and (iu) or (uu), which brings all the rhymes 
into harmony. Wo may note that Ellis ^) flnds Dryden's shew 
bough nearly perfect. 



Ctass X. A. 

••^^ 8. P. 181. 
grove 

above T. S. 889; 

Jove E. M. I. 41. 

f^^^® M.Rin. 307. 
love 

approve Chor. IL 13; 

love Ep. A. 293. 

approved Epit. IV. 6 ; 

lov'd Epit. XIV. 7; 

M. RV. 71. 
approves W. F. 235; 
loves J. M. 282; 

M. E. I. 202. 
approv'd Ep. A. 1 43 ; 
belov'd Epit. IX. 3. 
disapproval J, ^ ^^.g 
lovd 

disapproves ^,,^359 
loves 

Sr^^® Pas II. 79; 
above ' 

grove Pas. IL 23; 

love Pas. III. 75; 

E S II. 60; 

Hor. Odes 

B. IV. 0.1.21. 
groves Pas. I. 05; 
loves Pas. IV. 89; 

W. F. 409. 



improve W. B. 215; 
love E.111IL133. 
Jove T. 8. 109; 
above T. S. 243. 

f^^'® E. C. 370. 
love 

^^""^ T. S. 413. 
more 

love Pas. I. 77; 

grove Pas. III. 8; 

St. C. 79. 

loves M.E.IV.93. 
groves 

loves ^y 3 3QJ 

approves 

1?''^ T. S. 392. 
Jove 

''>^'<^« Clior. II. 7. 
reproves 

love Basset - Table 

strove 37. 



T. F. 444. 



move 
above 
move M. 11; 
dove W. F. 187. 
[doves] 

move Pas. III. 41; 
love Pas. III. 83; 
St. C. 95 



move Chor. If. 84; 
love Cato 9; 

V. and P. 122; 

S.P.17;S.P.89;' 

S. P. 242; 

El. A. 67; 

El. A. 153; 

J. M. 434; 

J. M. 601; 

V. and P. 67; 

Hor. Ep. 

B. I. E. I. 66; 

S. D, II. 21; 

Kncllcr 1; 

Prayer 11 

[p. 502J. 
mov'd S. P. 47; 
]ov*d El. A. 351. 
moves Basset. Table 
loves 91. 

«"?!? M.E.III.227. 
self-love 

prove T. S. 302; 

Jove T. S. 364. 

prove R C. 532; 

love S. P. 3; 

S. P. 201; 

El. A. 87; 

El. A. 335; 

J, M. 704; 

Waller II. 9; 

M. E. I 133; 

Bassct-Tabre78. 



*) Ellis IV. 1030. 
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prov'd K Q. 102; 
beloT'd T. S. 674. 
romove Hor. Ep. 
grove B. IL E. II. 56. 
removes 
groves 



Pas. L 13. 



remove Pas. IL 87 ; 
love Pas. III. 29; 

Pas. III. 87; 

S. P. 51; 258; 

EI. A. 79; 193; 

EI. A. 231; 

Ep. A. 29; 

E. S. II. 74; 

Epit. IX. 7. 



removed « .. „ .. 



rove 

love 

roves 

loves 

strove 

above 

unmov'd 

lov'd 



Gulliver IV. 19. 
Gulliver H. 51. 

Fab. Dry 41. 

M.E.II.165. 



Seventeenth Ceniunj llUijmcs. 

1. Waller: 

above Jovo M. 1; approve love M. GG; grove lovo Dedic; 
M. 42; Jove love M. 2; Ep. 4; grove move M. 67; love 
approve M. 44; love gi*ovo M. 56; love move M. 9; 19; 
22; 29; 32; Ep. 12; lovo prove Ep. 2; move love M. 46; 
69i; Ep. 2; Ep. 6; Ep. 27; Div. Lovo III; lovo remove Ep. 
38; Div. Love IV; moves loves Ep. 2; Ep. 8; prove Jove 
M. 1; love Jove M. 8; prove love M. 12; 18; 26; 45; 46; 
59; Ep. 12; 14; 17; 32; 33; i-emovc love Ep. 11; strove 
above Epit. 15; strove (love Ep. 17. 

2. iJcnhant — Cooper s Hill: 

groves loves; move lovo p. 8; p. 13; lovo move; move 
stiwe. 

3. Dnjden: 

above move 0. C. 32; A. M. J 83; above strove A. M. 
281; dove above remove H. P. III. 1256; Jove approve 0. 
C. 20; love strove 0. C. 22; A. M. 49; lovo i-emove above 
H. P. III. 677; lov\l removed H. P. Ilf. 208; move above 
A. M. IG; H. P. IL 218; H. P. IIL 618; move strove A. 
M. 57; 89; remove love A. A. 25; provM lovM H. P. IIL 
799; approve lovo H. P. 111. 706; prove love H. P. IIL 
898; remove love A. A. 25; 487; strove love H. P. III. 30. 



Anthoritica: 

above abuv Bull. 0.; ivbov P. C. M. J. 

dore ^^abore^ dore^ fflore, lore, shore*' have "a slioii w, but 
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* 

somewhat obscure, Hlmost as a middle sound between 
short and short u' [that is (o, sr) as between (o, u »)]•'. 
dav W. J. 

grove ^'Groves loves Pbpe, grove love Johnson, rove love 

Smollett, gi-ove above Oa/f movoH doves Fbpe, 

provo love Po/;e These seem to have held 

their place fix)m pure convenience"*). 

iore luuv Sm: luv G. et passim; ^Hoor** Cli; lav W: lof M: 
lov J. 

nwrc^) muuv G. Butler; muuv reetiiis moo\ "W.; mov P. J; 
niuuv C, M. J; mov, muuv 0; muuv 1). B. S. 

prore pruuv Butler; prov P.; pruuv C. 31; prov; pruuv 0; 
pruuv D, B. S, 

rore roov Sm, 

To this not altogether perfect list we may addJove'Dzhooy 0. 

It is possible that all of these rhymes should be regarded 
as licenses in Pope's day. Prore, more, seem to have had a 
transitional pi*ouunciation at the beginning of the 18 th cen- 
tury, and it is quite possible that Pope would have excused 
his freedom by appealing to the 17th century usage, when 
most of these rhymes would have been accepted. But the 
modern proiuuiciation was at least ah'eady i*(»cugnized, and 
hardly any defence other than tradition and convenience can 
justify those slovenly combinations. 

In this case, as in so many othei's, Pope tmDsferi*ed bod- 
ily to his own vei-se the rhymes of Waller, Uenham, DrydtMi 
and other 17 th centujy poets. That this is no proof of har- 
mony with received pronunciation in his day is provecl by 
examination of 19th century poets, who have even less ex- 
cuse*) than Pope. Longfellow furnishes several*; examples: 
1 a; 36 b; 128 b; 219 b; 270 a. 



>) I^dini-d, quoted by Ellis, Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1042. 

•) Ellis Early Eng. Tron. IV. 10H4. 

") Earle rJiil. of Eng. Tongue 10!). 

♦) Ellis Early Eng. Pron. I. 2i:»--'.M(i. 

*) See also Bartling Khynics of Poets of XIX th. Cent. p. 20. 
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data X. B. 

f^jHor.Ep. 
;^^^B.ILRIL171. 

^^^^ RL.I.116. 
tongue '^^^ ***'• 

song Hor. Ep. 

tongue B.II.EX205. 



tongue Hor. Ep. 
long BJI.Ep.n.l56. 
tongue g p ^55 
song 

7"^^^ D. 11. 877. 
tongue 



young 
long 

Ml 
rule 



E.M.IV.218, 



R C. 148 
[SeeVmX]. 



•• 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

Among song II. Pen.: long among Comus 1006. 

2. Wftllcr: 

long tongue M. 69; song young M. 1; wrong hung M. 38; 
wrongs tongues M. 14; young strong M. 67. 

3. Drtfden: 

along tongue H. P. III. 1153; long tongue H. P. 11. 29; 
strung song A. A. 196; thong tongue A. A. 609. 



Anthovities: 

lomj \oq 0.; A. S. Uuuj] M. E. long\ b<j W: 

80mj A. S. aang; M. E. song\ mq G. 

strong A. S. strange M. E. strong 

tongue A. 8. tunge\ M. E. tunge tonge; P. and H. group 

tongues tongs; iwq G. 
wrong wvoq {rnvq) G.; A. S. nrang; M. E. wrong, 
young A. S. geong^ ginng^ iung; M. E. yong yung; jug Sa. 

Sm. Bull, Butler, G.; jo// C. 
full M Sm. Bull. G; fwl C; ful M. J. B. S. 
rule riul ruul S; ryyl Bull. G. 



All these rhymes were licenses, the difference of vowel 
sound being already recognized in the Anglo-Saxon period. It 
is possible that to some seventeenth century poets the rhymes 
of tongue with song^ long strong wrong would have been 
perfect. But the new pronunciations nuist have been establish- 
. e«l in Pope's time. Ho has sprung tongue T. F. 479; D. 11. 
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415; mmj tougue W. F. 271; El. A. 65; Ep. to Oxford 1; 
sung tongue rung St. C. 113. Ho rhymed, tliereforo, as con- 
venience*) dictated. 

In full fide we have the common license of a long and 
a short vowel rhyming*). 

The usual excuse of the poverty of tl'O language can be 
made also in tiiese cases, but it is possibly woi*tii noting tiiat 
five of the eight examples are taken fi*om the works of tlie 
poet's ripest period. 



Class XL A. 

aboard Hor. Ep. 
Lord B.LE. 1.169. 
ador'd Univ. Prayer 2; 
LonlEp. to Blount 1.43. 
adorn'd T. S 65; 
mourn'd U. L. 53. 
aiford Hor. Ep. 
Lonl B.n.Ep.n.232. 
affords M.E.m.345; 
Lord's Hor. Ep. B H. 

Ep. L 310. 
afford & Kcmpis 1 1 ; 
word 3Iacer 5. 
Arms M. 53; 
warms St. C. 36. 
board E. 0. 416; 
Lord J. M. 341; 

J. M. 406; 

Ep. A 328; 

Hor. Sat. B. H. 

S VL 159. 
born 



2>. r. 1J3. ,^^^^ jj LE.VI.99 

J. M. 708. 



i*eturn 

born 

turn 

borne 

adorn 

burn 

mourn 



E.M.in.l9. 
J. M. 260. 

T. S. 837. 

D. m. 105; 
Verses 9 
(p. 500). 



burn'd 
scom'd 
charms 
warms 
coixl 
woixl 
course 
horse 
court 
short 
earth 
birth 
forth 

effort Hor. Ep. 

Earl's^urt B.n.E.II. 

112. 
force Hor. Sat. 
horse B. U. S. L 27 ; 
Gulliver m. 31; 
Hor. Ep. B. L 
Ep. L 15. 
forms Dorset U. 2 1 ; 
Ep. A. 169; 



{ear 
birl 
fort 



Pas. UL 9. 

D. IV. 29. 

Gulliver 
IV. 109. 

Ep. A. 115 
Rochester 4. 



wonns 

forth 

worth 

horse 

course 

Lord 

board 



Lords 

affords 

mourn 

adorn 

mourn 

forlorn 

mourn 

return 

mourn 

urn 



E.S.n.l73 
Pas. IV. 19 
Pas. in. 21 



To Moore 2. 
T. F. 322; 
M.E.IIL343. 1 resort 

^- ^- "^- resorts 
R. L. in. 49. '""^^ 



S. P. 173; 

D. in. 147. 

W. P. 311 

T. S. 105; 

M.E.IV.125; 

E. S. L 179; 
Ep. to Jervas 
27. 

mourn'd Ep. to Earl 
adorn'd of Oxford 3. 

r""""' E.M.L277. 
burns 

P'*f7'"^E.M.II.161. 
giiard 

quarter Hor. Ep. 

martyr B.LE.L150. . 

R. L. nr 9. 



T. S. 068. 



*) Ellis Karly Eng. Pron. IV. 1081. 



U 
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restored 

word 

return 

unborn 

Bcom 

borne 

short 

oourt 



sort 
oourt 



stored 
Lord 



D. IV. 658. 

« 

D. L 241. 

M. E. IL 59. 

Hor. Sat 
B.II.S.I.91; 
Hor. Ep. 
B.I.E.YII,3. 
:.. C. 322; 
b. IV. 337; 
D. IV. 567; 
Inscription 
(p. 500). 

ME. IV. 133. 



J. M. 76. 
Pas. m. 91. 



sword 
Lord 
torn 
born 
turn 

Sunday- M.E.m.879. 
mom 

unexplor'd 5^.1.9. 
Lord 



urns 

horns 

urn 



D. II. 11. 
Farewell to 



mourn London 

(p. 479). 
warms T. S. 714; 
arms D. II. 81. 



M.E.in.859. 



word 

board 

word J. M. 166; 

Lord Hor. Ep. 

B.II.Ep.n.l3. 
words Hor. Ep. 

B.IE.VL48. 

Hor. Ep. 

B.II.EL398. 



Lords 

word 

sword 

works 

corks 

worn 

turn 

worth 

forth 



R. L. IV. 53. 

E. C. 446. 

Hor. Ep. 
B. I. E. I. 89. 



Sovoutoenth Ccntuiy Rhymes: 

1. Waller: 

Word swoi-d Misc. 3; 46; Ep. 32; force horse ilisc. 3; 
22; Ep. 1; forced iinhoiVd M. 69. III.; hoi-se force Misc. 
60; resort court Misc. 8; Ep. 31; Misc. 66; aiford lord 
Misc. 36; born mourn Misc. 36; scorn worn Misc. 40; lord 
ndor'd Misc. 46; North forth Misc. 51; forth North Ep. 15; 
wortli North Epit. 15; sword lord Misc. 52; Ep. 31; woixl 
boaiil Misc. 66; work York Misc. 66; mourn return Misc. 
• 67; borne adorn Misc. 691.; return worn Misc. 691.; scorn 
i^eturn Ep. 4; burn mourn Ep. 5; forth worth Ep. 11; Ep. 
28; Ep. 31; Ep. 32; borne scorn Ep. 12; Ep. 27; scorn 
mourn Ep. 15; adorn borne horn Ep. 24; born worn Ep. 
32; afford word 1). L. I.; Fear of God I.: Lord word D. L. 
I.; scorne borne Divine Poesy I. 

2. Dcnhmn •— Cooper^s Hill: 

court resort; courts resorts. 

3. Dnjden: 

board abhoired A. A. 619; adonied mourned A. A. 831; 
foive woi-se H. P. II. 120; afford bird A. M. 87; affords 



\ 
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. birds H. P. III. 955,; H. P. IIL 1250; afford Lord H. P. 

695; board Lord H. P. lit 960; bom turn A. A. 963 ; 

mourn return A. M. 34; mourn'd rotum'd A. A. 823; heard 

guard 0. V. 30; A. M. 103; resort court A. M. (Prefneo) 61 ; 

roHtor'd Lord A. M. 31; A. A. 1030: sconi return A. A. 

275; torn scorn A. A. 399; sort court A. A. 682; sort sport' 

R. L. 238; sort export H. P. IL 663; sword lord A. A. 

761; H. P. IIL 702; stined sword H. P. IL 599; word ro- 

eonl R. L. 392; urged forged H. P. IL 232. 
This class of rhymes mny bo shortly described as the r 
class. "With the exception of some few words noted below the 
rhymes appear to be forced, and the influence of the r^) was 
assumed to be strong enough to harmonize the vowel sounds. 
"Whether perfect or not these rhymes were no inventitm of 
Pope's. Comparison of his rhymes with those of "Waller, Den- 
ham, and Dryden shows that Pope nurely transferred to his 
own verse the rhymes of his prcdecessoi's. B(»fore giving the 
list of contempoi'ary pronunciations we may note the renuu'k 
of Ellis on some of these rhymes. Of Dryden he observes^): 
"The /• seems to have excused many indiflerent rhymes: afjord 
sirord which now rhyme as (iefoo.id soo-id), then rhymed as (lo- 
fuurd suurd), but affords irords, vionni^d rcfnniUl, were 
(uu, o), sirord lord, court sort were (uu, a), scorn return, born 
turn were (a, o) board aljhorr% resiord lord, were {oo, a)". 
'-''Curt hoard Philips, forth worth Diyden, where clear 
Prior, cord bird Dryden, show the influence of (r)''"). 

"The influence of (r) is apparent in: horse course. Pope] 
soii court Pope\ resort court Pope] borne return Pope\ worn 
turn Pope''^). 

Ellis's view is borne out by the authorities. 

Authorities : 

aljoard lebuurd* C. J. 
adorn adorn* G. 



^) Skoat Principles of Eng. Etym. pp. 405-406. 

*) Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 103.'). 

•'•) Ellis Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1036. 

*) Ibid IV. 1084. 

0* 
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afford afuurd' Butler; cofmird* C. J. 
board buiutl Sa. Bntlcr; boord 0. 

"booro'' btturd tabula C. J. 
born ''boor'n natua) bor'n alia f us, (the present use reversed)'' 

Bull; boni 0; ^boom — natui^* Cheke; bAm B; 

bAAm 8. 
borne *'buurn bajuln*ii8 C. — bdme boom port6 M,; bom 

pnrituru8 borne latus (unlike 80und)*' C; ^bom natus, 

\lmhrn)\ Itorn lntU8 (bohrn)" licdiard; buum 0.; boomS. 
burn bur'n Bull; burn O.; bunreth 0. 
corh kork Sm. 
course kuui-s W. Pr. C; koors on — o un pen louf/ Miege; 

kuui^j J. 

kooi*8 B. F. S. Ijodiard. 

^^coarse lovidcn8is, course cursus". C. 
court kuuvt G. V. C. J. 0.; kooit B. 8. Lediard. 
forth fuurth C. 0: fooi-tli B. 8. 

^^forth ox, fourth quartus" C. 
iffort efort 0; efort B; Kfooii 8. 
force twwYH 0; fora B; fool's 8. 
form fuurm classis C; fdrm fAArni •» foorm £ane M; fuurm 

0; fAvm B; fAArm S. 
horse H()d/^o8 groups as nearly alike ^u^hores, liorse, ftoarse**; 

nors (I, Sm. Bull. 
/o/y/ loord Sm. Bull; lord 0. 
mouni'iug **malirning" I^cdiard. 

niAnr/q B. 

monnq (I. 
mourn muur'n Bull ; muurn W. C. J. ; mom J, ; ^^mourning 

■— mohrning" L. 
prefer prifor C. 

quarter k/rarter Sa. 8m. Haii.; kwAATttr B; kwAArtor 8. 
resort \v7A)vt G. 
restore rostoor. G. 

scorn skorn (?.: {scorned — ^scooraed" Ch]. 
short HhoYt G. ; slurt B ; sIiAArt 8. 
sword swuurd swurd Butler; sword Pr.; suurdC; sword (oo)L, 
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turn tarn 0. 

itarm war^m Bull; waathi C. 0. B, 8. 

fcoi-d word 0; wurd Bull. 0; wuurd wurd Butler; wuiird 

word 0; word J. B, 8. 
fcork wurk Bull. O.; wuTirk work 0; work B. 8. 
4rorm wuur'm worm 0; worm B. 8.; wurm 6. 
itorn wuum C. 
irorfh wm-th Bull. O.; wuurth worth 0. B. 8. 



Most of the rhymes of Pope which ap|)ear in this class 
call for no further remark. Tliey are seen at once to be li- 
censes on comparison with the pronunciations of contemporary 
authorities. Some few, however, may still have been perfect 
in Pope's day. 

1. Bum vwnni. As Jones gives (morn) it is possible the 
rhyme may have been accepted. But Ledianl gives 
{^'mourning =■ mohrning"), and ho wrote in 1725. The 
Danciad, in which the rhyme occurs, appeai-ed in May, 
1728. 

2. Charma iraptns was probably a false rhyme. Bullokar 
gives (tsharm) and (war'm), but the pronunciation of 
1580 must have been out of date in Pope's time. The 
nunlorn English **sweir' pi'onunciation would nmko the 
rhyme perfect. 

3. Effort court though justified by Sheridan (1780) and 
even yet heard, appeal's not perfect in Pope's time. 

4. Horse course should perhaps be regarded as perfect. 

5. Mourn return, urn seem to admit the same i*easoning 
as hum mount. Such rhymes were very common. 
Milton has retufTi moum (Lycidas) and even horn mourn 
(Nativit}'), which parallels Pope's urns horns. 

Horn was however: **hAAm fere semper product ter 
ante rn^' C. 

6. Worth forth is justified by the older (uu) for (o). 
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CIm8 XL B. 

desert E. C. 781; 
heart R 3L IV. 258 ; 



obtenre M. Kill. 28; 
starve 8.D.IL119. 

P®^ Basset-TableCB. 
neort 

M. B. I. 81; I remarks Hor.Ep.B.I. 



E S. IL 70; 
L. F. S. 6 
(p. 454). 



Berks Ep. VI. 103. 



reserve 
starve 
spark 
clerk t 



Ep ▲. 247. 
W. B. 268. 



\ 



Dry dm: 

art desert A. A. 659; deserve sterve*) H. P. HI. 748; - 
8en-ed starved H. P. III. 974. 



These rhymes were perhaps all perfect. Authorities are 
HB follows: 

Derh'8 Bterks J. 

clerk klan-k J; klerk B; kla}a?rk S. 

desert dezart derert G; "desart'* derirt B; dez'Ert S.; ^^de- 

scrt desart (nearly alike)" C. 
heart inert L. 0; uttjaM-t B. S. 

uart Sa. 0. Cf. Sweet. Hist, of Eng. Sounds p. 218. 
reserre rlsiviT* riserv B, 

rizErv* S. 

1. Clerk darky sjmrk rlerk are justified by modem English 
pronunciation *), though American usage has taken another 
channel. (Cf. Earlo Phil, of Eng. Tongue p. 164.) 

2. Pert heart may have been perfect. American humorists 
often write 2)carty wliich in some pai*ts of New England 
may be heard as (piirt)'). I liavc myself heard from 
old people a pronunciation of this word which would 
justify the rliyme. The Irish pronunciation of all words 



*) On the orthography hco noto p. 280 of Cluistio's Select Poems by 
Dryden, 

«) Skcat rrin. of Eng. Etymol. pp. 400-407. 

") R. 0. White quoted by Ellis Eoily Eng. l\on. IV. 1006. 
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of this class is well known, and is in harmony with tho 
rhymes of this class. Ellis n^ives a long list^). 
3. Tho odier examples are sufficiently explained by tho list 
of authorities*). 

Tiio licenses duo to the influence of (r) must have boon 
used for convenience. Examination of 19 th century poets 
shows that pi-ecisely the same rhymes used by "Waller, Dry- 
den, and Pope ait) still employed, although most of them can 
never have been perfect. Examples fi-om Tennyson, Campbell, 
Moore and Byron arc given by Bai-tling') and from Tennyson 
and Moore by Ellis*). 

Longfellow funiishes several examples: 28b; 82 a; 85a; 
87a; 132a; 211a; 227a; 237a; 237b; 242b; 263b; 361b; 
dark clerh- 365 b; 377 a; 390 b. 

aas3 XIL A. 

Most of the rhymes of this class show a real or appai*ent 
consonental dissonance. 



creature ... , ^_^-, ,^^. 

greater DmU7i7(p. 468). 

figure Hor. Ep. B. 11. 

bigger Ep. II. 298. 



garrets .. 

chariots ^- "• ^^' 



satires 
dedicators 



R C. 692. 



I have found no seventeenth century examples. 



Authorities: 
chariots tsharet G. ; tshwrit D. B ; tehroret (occasionally) J. 
^^carrets or carot^ = chiiriot" P. 
"tschen-ot (tsherot)" L. 
tshterjot S. 



«) Emiy English Pron. TW 1236. 

*) See also Early Eng Pron. IV. 1084; 1035. 

^ Rhymes of XIX Cent. Poets p. 11. 

*) EUis III. 860. 
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creature kteertyyv G.; krii'tor 0; kriifjar B; krirtsher S. 
figure ftg7yT Bull; fig'ar C. 
satire see'ter Ellis IT. 1084. 



1. Ellis remarks*): "Naiture creature Oajf] nature satire 
Oay, Oray .... were perfect rhymes". 

2. As vulgarisms nafur\ picfer critter figger are still often 
heard. 



CUm XII. B. 

brought ^ J 225 
fault *^- ^- ^^^' 
brought Prol. to 
draught ^^ThreoHours 

etc." 13. 
dmught M.E.IL111; 
thought M.E.IV.103. 
fault E. C. 422; 
thought M. E. IL73. 



groat 
fault 

grot 

thought 

ought 

fault 

taught 

fault 



Hor. Sat 
B.II.S.VI.13 

fSwift]. 
On Grotto 
(p. 487). 

El. A 183. 
M.E.IL211. 



thought J. 3L 164; 
fault Hor. Ep. 

B.II.E. 1.356. 
thoughts jj ^ ^^^ 
faults 

thought Sandys' 
out Ghost 29 

(p. 474). 



Seventeenth Century Rhymes. 

1. Waller. 

Thought fault llisc. 23; faults thoughts Misc. GO: Pr. 2. 

2. Dryden. 

Ought draught H. P. III. 123. 

Authorities, 

brought^) broukht 6. broot P. J.; 0?; br/it B; brAAt S. 
draught drA/it C. 0; drout B: drxut S. "draught {ff) (f)" 

Lcdiard ''drilhfl:" Led. Sweet quotes from J. as having 

the (f) sound: draught, laugh, cough etc. Hist. Eng. 

Sounds p. 262. 
faidt fa'lt Bull; fAAt frequentius^ faalt docti interdum O: 

tAAlt fAAult G; fauts C; fAAlt B; f.vAt S. "fought fault 

(nearly alike)" Hodges. 

>) Korly Eng. l»ix)u. IV. 10«4. 

•) Oh <jh Sec Earlo, Philolog>*, of Eng. Tongue p. 152. Sweet Hist, 
of Eug. Sounds p. 250. 
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groat ^groats — groofea'' Ch: groot P: gi^xxt C. M. J. gnerot 

B; gTAAt S.; "griiht [? grnht]" Lod. 
grot grote (grotto) grott Led, 
ought owlit Bull; ooukht 0: ooi P.; ought oft (nearly alike) 

Hodges AAt C. «o nt AAt M. 
out out C: uut Bull, out G. 
taught taunt Sm.; t/iAkht 0, 
tliought thowlit Bull; thoukht 0; tlioot P.O.; tlut B; tluAt S. 



1. Brought fault was probably perfect, though the authoiitien 
are not quite satisfactory. Fault is 0. F. and 31. E. 
faute. In the IGth century *) it became F. faulie. This / 
is a pedantic '^improvement", like the / of c<iu/d. Of 
fault thought Ellis says*) they wei-e perfect rhymes 

(fAAt) (thAAt). 

2. Ellis calls Dryden's unbought draught an ''oversight"'); 
but Pope's brought draught; draught tliought are justi- 
fiable. An interesting question, which we cannot heit) 
discuss is: "When did draught^) lose the guttural pro- 
nunciation of //// and when iii'st recover it? Chaucer has 
draughte raughte Prol. 135. 

3. Grot thought was nearly if not quite perfect. 

4. Thought out was a more license, but the ballad in which 
it oceui*s was obviously not intended for a finished piece 
of vei*sification. 



Class XIL a 

further Epig. I. 5 
murder (p. 498). 



ss «• ■- '^ "• 



carouse E. S. II. 179 

house (noun). 

^^ D. n. 367. 
man 



^^^ Epit. X. B. 
peace ^ 



I eyes 

I rise E. C. 166. 

I precipice 



gardens Epig. 
farthings (p. 491). 



') Skcat Prin. of Eng. Et>'mol. p. 325. 

«) Early Eng. Pron. IV. 1084. 

«) Ibid IV. 1036. 

*) Cf. Earle Phil, of Eng. Tongue p. 153. 



nation 

invaBion 

Paris 

Maries 

pass 



p. 487. 
a IL 13& 
S. a IV. 74. 
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preoiae Hor. Ep. 
immortalize B.ILEp.L 

53. 
Bingera To Southern 
flngera 7. [p. 501]. 
space Univ. Prayer 
raise 49. 



spouse OulliyerlLSS 
house (noun). 

^^^ RL.V.116. 
cases 

voice T. S. 165; 

noisG\Oulliver II. 71. 

V 



Seventeenth Centun/ Rhymes. 

1. Milton: 

bliss is Nativ: excuse (noun) Muse Lycidas; nothing cloth- 
ing Vac. Ex. 

2. Walter: 

glass was £p. 23; Hercules peace M. 52; increase seas 
M.3; muse reduce £p. 38; muse use (noun) Divine Poesy L; 
noise voice M. 69 III.; peace these Ep. 31; reduced us'd 
Ep. 17; sacrifice deities Ep. 5; should mould Ep. 36; tlieso 
pence M. 67; Ep. 31; wise Paradise 31. 43. 

3. Denham Destmction of Troy, 

Athanias was; Pelias was. 

4. Dryilcn, 

Miss bliss is H. P. III. 1189; ease cease inci'case H. P. 
III. 386; piece his H. P. III. 167; thus crush A. R. 173. 
Examples are common in Dryden. 



Atithonties, 

iHineath biuetlr 0; biiiieedh Bull; bineedlr P. 

case kaas G: kEEOs C. 

damn da^m B. S. 

ftnyer See below. 

far flier fardher, furdher, furder, dialectus variatG.] furdher 

6.; f order C; fordir B; fordhor, S. 
man man Sa. Sm, G. 

mann mxn (German) C. 
3rary Miihri Led. 
murder ^mnrther'' d or dd Led. 

nuirder murdher dialectus variat, G. 



i 
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precise prisoiz C; prisaiz- B. 

priisAis* S. 
rais'ing raa*ziq? 0. 
singer See below. 
voice Bull. G. vois. 
ws waz C. waz en a court M. 

WAZ C. M. S. : WAAz B ; was Sm. Hart 



The list of contemporary pronunciations is necessarily 
defective. Several of the rhymes are only apparently false. 

1. Comparison of the list given above justifies further 
murder; precise iramorfalixe; vases cases: perhaps pass 
was. 

2. Guest selects breathe beneath for special blame, but at 
worst it seems to have been nothing but an old tradition. 

3. Gardens farthings is interesting as showing how late the 
d sound of th held its own in English. The discussion 
of -ais and ^im/s belongs to the next section. 

4. Singers fingers is a difficult rhyme, and is pi*obably 
false. "\Vo find: — finger f/q-gor? G.; so too Chaucer 
Prol. 129, rcstoi-ed by Ellis; fi<|-gor J. 

singer sing*r Led. 

Discussing Spenser Ellis asks*): '^Stronger, longer, wronger 
■—wrong-doer [Did Spenser say (stroq*er r/roq*er) or (stroq'ger, 
nroq'gor) or did ho content himself with an assonance? I 
lately heard (s/q*g.i) from a person of education." 

In Cork and Belfast as well as in Scotland thei-o appeal's 
to bo confusion in tho sound of mj}) As tho lines contiun 
an allusion to Lord Orrery, it is possible that Pope intended 
a sly bit of pleasantry on tho Cork pronunciation. His lord- 
ship was earl of Cork and Orrery. But properly, ng in Eng- 
lish was "(qg) when final and (q) when niedinr'.') 



«) Early Eng. Pron. 111. 865. 
«) Ibid IV. 1241. 
») Ibid I. 10*2. 
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5. The ifajmes not expressly mentioned as justified by con- 
temporarj' pronunciation are probably fiilse. Of these 
there are ten: Lonprfcllow has nineteen of the same sort 



Class XIL D. 

Conpellmg M. R IL 
Helen 198. 



healing Hor. Sat. B. IL 
taa in & VL 202. 
standing „.-.,« 
band in Sw«ft H. 



Sterling Sandys' 
Berlin vlipst 



fwolking / D.>>/. Marl. 



I Ho 



talk in I House 9. 



Each of tlicse rliynies in, of course, a liceiuje.*) The fii"st 
two show tlic confusions in (c) and (/) which have existed 
from the Anglo-Saxon i)eriod. The carelessness in tlio soun- 
ding of final ifg is common enough among all English speaking 
peoples. The vg of participles and gerunds is "regularly //" 
in Cork, Belfast, and Scotland.*) Vopc seems to have used 
this license for a humorous effect. Of couwe the rhyme is 
"feminine." 

ni. 

Stininiary. 

Tlie high praise which i*opo deserves for his mastery of 
the mtemal stnicture of the voi'se can hardly be given to 
his rhyme-system. Ho shows a certain coiTcctness, in that he 
excludes for the most part polysyllables fi*om his rhymes. #i 
But the enilless i*epetition of the same rhymes is monotonous (^ 
in a high degree and a very serious artistic defect. The 
number of apparently false rhymes is surprisingly large. Many 
of these are only apparent, but the residue of rhymes for 
which tiiere is no excuse far exceeds the number in Chaucer 
or Longfclh»>v or Tennyson, if we may venture to compare 
poets so widely separated. 

In his rhyme- system I^ope follows AValler more than 
Dryden. Yet the very common licenses i»f Clasif VL A. are 



>) Ellis Early Eiig. Proa. I. 231. 
») Ibid IV. 1241. 



\ 
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hardly represented in Waller in comparison with their frequency 
in Dryden. "Waller's rhymes are more correct than Pope's, 
for Waller is more in harmony with the pronunciation of his 
time. Pope belonged to an age of transition from tlie old 
pronimciation to the new, and he felt no hesitation in using 
rhymes wliich had once passed current with the poets. Tliis 
appears most strikingly in Classes I., II., 111., IV., V., YIIL, 
X., y\ In fact Pope's rhymes ai-e in all essentials rhymes 
of the seventeenth century, though he availed himself of the 
newer pronunciatiims whenever they sened his purpose. In 
the face of these facts the cori-ectness assigned to Pope by 
most of his critics calls for consideniblo modification; for at 
best his coirectnoss is that of the sevcnteiMith nither than that 
of the eighteenth century. 






s 



•^ 



Vita. 



The ^vriter of the accompanying dissertation — William 
Edward Mead — is the son of a clergyman, and was bom in 
New York, Oct 26, 1860. After a pi^eparatorj- course in 
various schools of his native state and a final year in Ver- 
mont, he entered in 1877 the WeHleyan University at Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Graduated in 1881, he remained an ad- 
ditional year, continuing his studies in English lltoraturc and 
philosophy. In 1882 he was appointed Vice-prinnipnl of tire 
High School at Ansonia, Conn. In 1884 ho spent some months 
in Europe, mostly in England, and on his return taught history 
in the State Normal School at New Britain, Conn. In January 
of 1885 he entered upon the duties of Fii*st Aftsistant in the 
High School at Troy, N. Y., and in the following autumn 
became Principal. In the summer of 1880 he made a pre- 
liminary visit to Germany, and in October of 1897 entercd 
the University of Leipzig. 

While at Leipzig he heard the following professors and 
insti'uctors: — 

English and Anglo-Saxon. Prof. Dr. WlUkcr ; Dr. Techmer ; 
Prof. Dr. Ktfgel. 

German and Gothic. Prof. Dr. Zarncke; Prof. Dr. von 
Bahder. 

French. Prof. Dr. Settegast; Dr. Korting; Dr. Odin. 

Philosophg. Prof. Dr. Hciuze; Dr. Schubert-Soldcrn. 

Pcdagogg. Prc»f. Dr. Ma sins. 

To all these he (»wes much, but especially must he thank 
Prof, Wdlkor and Dr. Techmer for poi*sonal inten-si and assis- 
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tance in investigations the difficulty of which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have attempted the same. 

On Febr. 21, 1889, he passed the examination for the 
degree of Ph. D., conducted by Prot Dr. Wttlker, Prof. Dr. 
HeinzOf and Prof. Dr. Masius. In May he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he has continued the ftudy of tlie 
older periods of English, with comparativo work in old Ger- 
manic dialects. 
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